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THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES, NEWMARKET. 


TRACERY LEADS BELOW THE BUSHES 


FROM CANTILEVER AND ALEPPO 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


A SKETCH OF THE THE history of the 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS_ three-year-olds for 

the season now 
approaching an end is exceptionally 
curious. When racing began, indeed 
when racing ended in 1912, it was agreed 
that Mr. Bower Ismay’s Craganour stood 
out by himself. He had shown extra- 
ordinary speed, and his admirers ridiculed 
the possibility of his defeat by any of 
those who had been behind him. In the 
most improbable event of his failing to 
stay—a thing not unknown amongst those 
who galloped as he did—Mr. Hulton’s 
Shogun came next ; to speak by the book 
7 lb. behind, according to the official 
estimate in the Free Handicap. Mr. 
Walter Raphael’s Louvois was believed 
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by those associated with him to have an 
excellent chance of showing that a great 
mistake had been made in placing 
him 101b. below Craganour, and the 
only thing against Lord Rosebery’s 
Sanquhar was a rumour about wind 
infirmity. As a class the three-year-olds 
were supposed to be distinctly good, 
Craganour far above the average. As 
regards the fillies Mr. Hulton’s Waiontha 
was accounted practically the same 
animal as her stable companion Shogun, 
Lord Rosebery’s Prue 10 Ib. behind her. 

The flying Craganour came out as a 
three-year-old for the Union Jack Stakes 
at Liverpool the second week of the 
flat-racing season, but a report that he 
was not to run had induced Mr. Hulton 
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to send hastily to Epsom for Flippant, 
who arrived, after a long and mudd- 
ling journey, in the middle of the 
night; and though I am bound to 
say he looked well enough a little 
after mid-day—for it chanced that 
I went to see him in his box—no idea 
was entertained of his beating Craganour. 
It was thought that as he was there he 
might just as wellrun. The first surprise 
of a season which was to be full of them 
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having beaten his owner’s Shogun in a 
trial, was almost as good a favourite. 
Louvois had been evoking severe 
criticism from the Newmarket horse 
watchers, so much so that there was a 
question as to whether it was worth 
while to send him for the Two Thousand 
Guineas; but his owner had always 
placed faith in the horse and determined 
to see what he could do. Though he 
started at 25 to 1, evidence that his 


FAIRY KING, WINNER OF THE KINGSCLERE STAKES, NEWBURY 


where the three-year-olds came in was 
to take place. Flippant beat Craganour 
a length: the son of Desmond and 
Veneration II. was not invincible, it 
appeared! He was giving 7 lb., but the 
idea was that he would have given 
something like thrice the amount with- 
out inconvenience. Nevertheless it was 
supposed that Craganour would win the 
Two Thousand Guineas, though Mr. 
Hulton’s Fairy King, in consequence of 


success was regarded as scarcely in the 
bounds of possibility, he beat Craganour 
by a head. It was said that the jockey 
on Mr. Bower Ismay’s colt “‘ thought he 
had won,” and annually a not incon- 
siderable number of races are doubtless 
thrown away because jockeys arrive at 
this incorrect conclusion. However, the 
impression was so far accepted that 
Craganour started at 6 to 4 for the Derby, 
and moreover came in first—a rare 
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CANTILEVER, WINNER OF THE 65TH TRIENNIAL PRODUCE STAKES, AND 
THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES 
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THE 65TH TRIENNIAL PRODUCE STAKES, WON BY CANTILEVER 
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occurrence in the principal three-year-old 
races for a favourite to win. The 
Stewards took it upon themselves to 
disqualify him, notwithstanding that a 
multitude of observers, best placed to 
see, held steadily to the belief that Mr. 
Cunliffe’s Aboyeur was quite as much to 
blame, possibly rather more to blame, 
than Craganour for any bumping which 
took place. Aboyeur started at 100 to 1 
and this was quite in accordance with 
the eccentricities of the three-year-old 
form. 
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to be running out of his distance, third, 
and Cantilever fourth, all receiving 
weight—that it was held to be of small 
account ; and Shogun did not advance 
his reputation a couple of hours later, 
for though he won the Gold Vase he only 
beat St. Meriadoc by a neck. Craganour 
was sold to go to South America. He 
had, it should have been noted, won the 
Newmarket Stakes, his solitary success, 
and that gained by a length and a half 
from Mr. J. B. Joel’s merely useful Sun 
Yat. Craganour was the colt who was 


THE FALSE START FOR THE GREAT EASTERN HANDICAP AT NEWMARKET 


Many good judges were convinced, 
however, that Shogun would have beaten 
everything had he not been hopelessly 
shut in, and after the Derby it is probable 
that those whose opinions count for most 
would have pronounced Shogun and 


Louvois, Mr. Walter Raphael’s colt 
having been close up, a neck behind 
Aboyeur, as the two best three-year- 
olds in England. Louvois did something 
to support this view by the style 
in which he won the Prince of Wales 
Stakes at Ascot; but he beat so littl— 
Masindi was second, Flippant, supposed 


going to sweep the board as he had 
practically swept it as a two-year-old. 
In the summer there were differences 
of opinion as to which was the best 
three-year-old. Lord Derby’s Light 
Brigade had been steadily winning every 
race for which he started, Louvois was 
still in the ascendant, no one knew what 
to make of Aboyeur except that he was 
part savage part rogue. If a Handicap 
had been constructed at the end of July 
it is impossible to guess how a competent 
authority would have placed the three- 
year-olds. Light Brigade, supposed to 
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be 26 1b. inferior to Craganour in the 
previous autumn, would not improbably 
have been raised to the top. When the 
St. Leger came on for decision no one 
really knew what to make of it, for 
Louvois had been beaten two days before 
by Mr. A. F. Basset’s Roseworthy, and 
this colt was reported to be inferior 
to his stable companion, Sir William 
Nelson’s Bachelor’s Wedding. 

Louvois, however, started favourite 
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that, needless to say, they were meeting 
Night Hawk on even terms, they ought 
to have been many lengths in front of 
him. Night Hawk thus seemed to be not 
improbably the best of the three-year- 
olds, though it was possible that Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s White Magic, two lengths 
behind him at the finish as he was, 
might turn out the better, because he was 
said to be backward when he ran. At 
Newmarket, however, Lord Harewood’s 


HARMONICON, WINNER OF THE GREAT EASTERN HANDICAP 


for the Doncaster classic at 9 to 4, Mr. 
B. Fitzgerald’s Aghdoe, who had been 
showing fair form, at 9 to 2, Bachelor’s 
Wedding at 5 to 1; and the race went 
to Colonel W. Hall Walker’s Night Hawk 
starting at 50 to 1. This was quaint, 
for during the previous week at Derby 
Roseworthy had beaten Louvois half a 
length; both carrying 9st. 6lb., and 
Night Hawk with 8st. 51b. had been 
three lengths behind the second. 
Louvois and Bachelor’s Wedding were 
last in the St. Leger, whereas, seeing 


Cantilever came to the front—and it 
may be incidentally noted, White Magic 
did badly. Cantilever had won a race 
at Doncaster, which, however, counted 
for little; but in the Triennial Produce 
Stakes at the headquarters of the Turf, 
starting nominally at 10 to 1, he gave 
3 lb. to Bachelor’s Wedding, an odds-on 
chance, and beat him in a canter by 
five lengths. A leading bookmaker told 
me that he had laid 20 to 1 against 
Cantilever in this field of four. Canti- 
lever then ran for the Jockey Club 
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Stakes, and marvellous to relate, beat 
Mr. Belmont’s Tracery, who was 
supposed to be almost walking over. 
Perplexed racegoers were then dis- 
posed to regard Lord Harewood’s colt 
as the best of the three-year-olds, made 
him a hot favourite for the Duke of 
York Stakes at Kempton, and he 
finished in the ruck, the race going to 
Mr. Ernest Dresden’s Florist, carrying 
the substantial burden of 8st. 6]b., 
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of the top weight. It should be added 
that Shogun had retired after winning 
the Knowsley Dinner Stakes at 
Liverpool in July, that Mr. H. E. 
Beddington’s Rock Flint, the one colt 
who (luckily, no doubt) had beaten 
Craganour as a two-year-old, was only 
out once, on the very first day of the 
season, the 24th March, and that Day 
Comet could not be prceduced after 
Ascot, when he ran wide in the race for 


BALSCADDEN (D. MAHER UP) BEING LED IN AFTER WINNING THE NEWBURY AUTUMN CUP 


an extra 3lb. being put up to secure 
Maher’s services. There had been a 
disposition to divide the supremacy of 
the three-year-olds between Cantilever 
and Light Brigade. At the time of 
writing it seems quite possible that 
this credit may belong to Florist, who 
was not considered even worth mention 
in the Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds 
made in the previous autumn, which 
signified that there seemed no reason 
for supposing him to be within 3 st. 4 Ib. 


the Gold Vase. In a long experience 
of racing I have never known such 
contradictory performances among the 
leading three-year-olds. 
* * * * * 

THE Two As _ regaids the two-year- 
YEAR-OLDs o!ds, Mr. Dermot McCal- 
mont’s The Tetrarch came 

out for a Maiden Plate at Newmarket, 
in the middle of April, and won in a 
canter. He took the Woodcote Stakes 
in the same style, the Coventry Stakes 
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at Ascot with equal ease, and there is 
an excuse for his narrow escape from 
defeat in the National Breeders’ Preduce 
Stakes at Sandown, for he reared up at 
the start, came down with one of his 
feet on another horse’s quarters, and 
necessarily lost much ground. After- 
wards he cantered home for races at 
Goodwood, Derby, and Doncaster, but 
was prevented from running for the 


Derby at the ridiculous odds of 5 to 2. 
Of course he has done all that he has 
been asked to do, and that without 
effort ; but so have a long array of other 
two-year-olds who cut a very different 
figure during the following season. I 
am writing before the race for the Middle 
Park Plate, which should throw fresh 
light on the young ones, though The 
Tetrarch is not engaged in the race, nor 


CHESTNUT FILLY BY WILLIAM THE THIRD—LADY MELTON, FROM THE LANGTON HALL 
STUD, SOLD FOR 4,600 GUINEAS TO MR. E. M. WEATHERBY 


Imperial Produce Plate at Kempton 
Park, in consequence of having hit his 
leg in a gallop, just prior to the meeting. 
He is estimated much as Craganour 


was last year. Enthusiasts persuade 
themselves that he is bound to carry 
all before him; but many experienced 
racegoers express doubt as to whether 
he will stay as a three-year-old. He is 
reported to have been backed for the 


is Captain Forester’s By George! who 
created a strong impression by the style 
in which he won the Imperial Produce 
Plate at Kempton Park. Four two-year- 
olds who have at different times seemed 
to be the chief rivals of The Tetrarch, 
have fallen in general estimation. Mr. 
McCalmont’s grey colt beat Mr. Hulton’s 
Stornoway with superlative ease in 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, 
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and he is reported to be unsound in his 
wind ; the same infirmity has appeared 
in the Duke of Westminster’s Aldford 
and in Mr. George Edwardes’s Flying 
Orb; Sir Ernest Cassel’s Hapsburg, at 
one time reckoned next to The Tetrarch, 
ran very badly at Kempton Park, and 
it is agreed that he does not seem to 
present much scope for improvement. 
It appears absurd to talk about next 
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The Tetrarch may possibly justify the 

eulogies of his admirers. 
* * * 

THE CURRENT As usual I summarise the 

NUMBER _ contents of the Magazine. 

No. 11 of the “ Then and 

Now” series deals with ‘ Covert 

Shooting ’’ an unquestionable authority, 

Mr. Owen Jones, describing the permuta- 

tions. Mr. Guy C. Pollock contributes 


‘ 


BROWN COLT BY DESMOND-—SANTINA BRED BY SIR JOHN ROBINSON, SOLD FOR 
4,200 GUINEAS TO MR. A. M. SINGER 


year’s Derby, for in discussion on it 
‘for several years past it is tolerably 
certain that the name of the winner would 
never have been mentioned. If I speak 
of Corcyra in terms of praise it may be 
demonstrated before this number of the 
Magazine is published that there is little 
justification for thinking very highly of 
him. I have an idea, however, that he and 
By George! can hardly fail to make 
mames for themselves, and of course, 


an article which should be serviceable 
to sportsmen whose ambition it is not to 
be always dependent on their friends for 
a day with the gun. “‘ Shooting for the 
Poor Man ”’ is his title, and he shows 
how at the minimum cost a great deal of 
modest but enjoyable sport may be 
obtained. Mr. Ernest MHjertberg is 
coming to the end of his papers on 
“ Athletic Training,’ which, as I was 
able to show last month, have been of 
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BAY COLT BY DESMOND—BEL-CLARE FROM THE WORKSOP MANOR STUD, SOLD FOR 
4,200 GUINEAS TO MR. W. J. TATEM 


BAY COLT BY SPEARMINT—-VIOLANTE FROM THE SLEDMERE STUD, SOLD FOR 
4,100 GUINEAS TO LORD DERBY 
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such value to athletes all over the world. 
I never like altogether to neglect the 
horse, and two articles this month deal 
with our old friend, who seems to thrive 
even more in these days of motor cars 
than ever before. Mr. Bernard Hamilton 
spent some months not long since on 
“A Russian Stud Farm,” and he gives 
us his experiences. We are not inclined 
to regard the Russians as a particularly 
horsey people, and this appears to be an 
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the M.C.C.” Lovers of the national 
game will have nothing else in connection 
with it to follow during the winter, and 
they will like to know the sort of sides 
our men have to meet. Mr. E. H. D. 
Sewell, an ardent footballer, writes of 
“ The Revival of Rugby.” The gradual 
development of “‘ Oversea Aeroplaning ”’ 
is dealt with by Mr. Harold Macfarlane, 
and devotees of natural history will I 
am sure delight in Dr. C. F. Holder’s 
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incorrect view, for as will be perceived 
they are extraordinarily keen about 
breeding, riding, and driving. Lady 
Boynton in “ Horses We Have Ridden ” 
glances back at some of her old favourites 
making one long for a few of the same 
sort. Mr. R. E. Foster, on whose rank 
in the world of cricket I need not dwell, 
has been in a position to gather special 
information about “The Prospects of 
the South African Cricket Team against 


“Nest Builders of the Sea,” a singularly 
graphic picture of the fishes who in their 
own element imitate the birds of the air. 
The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield’s account of 
“Famous Houses that are Changing 
their Owners ”’ includes a trip to Argyll- 
shire and Kincardineshire, and one 
nearer home to Letton Hall, Norfolk. 
The information which Mr. Hugh Leslie 
Dobree is giving about the “ Inland 
Golf Courses of England” deals this 
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time with the North. Golfers who 
have been visiting different parts of the 
country have found these articles, as I 
have reason to know, of special utility. 
Probably few Englishmen know anything 
about ‘‘Pelota,’’ and they are here 
instructed. My lady contributors are 
not numerous this month. Mrs. Stuart- 
Menzies, however gives valuable hints to 
those of her sex who are thinking about 
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The pictures include one of Cantilever, 
who made a name for himself though 
it appears that his merit has been not 
a little exaggerated, at least if we may 
judge by the recent race in the Duke of 
York Stakes at Kempton. He is shown 
by himself as also in the Triennial 
Produce Stakes which he won at New- 
market, and again with Mr. Belmont’s 
Tracery in the Jockey Club Stakes. We 


BAY COLT BY BAYARDO—ALICIA FROM THE SLEDMERE STUD, SOLD FOR 3,700 GUINEAS 
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learning to shoot, and Miss A. M. Parr 
describes a sport of Spanish origin, 
“Sortija Riding.” The fiction is 
concerned with hunting. Mr. John Neil 
in ‘ The Pack, Sir!” takes us to India, 
and gives us a run after jack. Mr. J. M. 
Dodington has a story to tell, the 
scene of which is Devonshire. Modes 
of the Month and the Motor Supplement, 
as of course the Photographic Prize 
Competition, occupy their usual places. 


have also the false start for the Great 
Eastern Handicap, and pictures of 
Harmonicon, the winner of it; Balscadden 
—good over fences, hurdles, and on the 
flat—being led in after winning the 
Newbury Autumn Cup; together with 
Fairy King, winner of the Kingsclere 
Stakes at the same meeting. Finally, 
there are half-a-dozen of the yearlings 
sold at Doncaster who fetched from 
3,700 guineas to 4,600 guineas. 
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THEN AND NOW 
No. 11.—COVERT SHOOTING 


BY OWEN JONES 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport & General Press Agency 


(The object of these ‘‘ Then and Now’”” articles is to show the changes which have taken place 
in the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—EpD) 


OnLy the old woods are left to recall 
the covert shooting of ancient times. 
Through the coombs and glades and 
valleys the long-drawn echoes of each 
sound still are heard as they were in 
those bygone ages; the distant shouts 
of the beaters come and go; shots ring 
out and roll muffled away into 
silence. What years and years of sport 
are buried in the hearts of the grand 
ancestral trees, what stories of poaching, 
and maybe, what mysteries and romance 
of men ! 

The covert shooting of to-day mostly 
means pheasant shooting and nothing 


more. There was a time in the days of 
old when wolves were more likely to 
have been encountered than pheasants 
in the primeval woods. Now it is nothing 
to kill out of one covert in a day more 
pheasants than once there were in the 
whole country. Hares and rabbits, 
woodcock, and here and there black- 
game, with pigeons, and a fine variety 
of feathered vermin in great plenty 
represented the only small game which 
those who sought their pastime or 
sustenance by shooting might hope to 
secure in the woods. Pot-hunters you 
may call these shooters, gone and 
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forgotten centuries ago ; but, considering 
the weapons and ammunition with which 
they shot, it was something to their 
credit when they bagged their game in 
a state of rest. Though hang-fires and 
miss-fires were sufficiently common for 
the regular sportsman to get used to 
them, they must have made the issue 
of the most simple shots always uncertain 
and often extremely disappointing. And 
single-barrel guns mostly were used. So 
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the ornithological knowledge of the 
general public has never been at all 
extensive or accurate, and there are 
still plenty of people who would be as 
likely as not to take a pheasant for a 
partridge, a mistake which experienced 
sportsmen have been known to make 
even in the latter days of September. 
Till towards the close of the eighteenth 
century comparatively few persons who 
delighted in using the fowlingpiece had 
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KING GEORGE TAKING A HIGH COCK PHEASANT 


let us rather applaud the seemingly 
trivial successes of our worthy forefathers 
when they went a-shooting in the woods, 
over the peaceful solitudes of which 
their sporting spirits still may watch- 
fully brood. 

Bailey’s Dictionary (1757) describes 
the pheasant as ‘“‘a sort of bird well- 
known to sportsmen,” which, although 
it implies that the pheasant was not rare, 
suggests that the general public knew 
next to nothing about it. Of course, 


seen a pheasant, and fewer still had shot 
one, in this country; for pheasants had 
been introduced in certain localities 
only. It is certain there were then 
thousands of acres of woodland in which 
there was actually not a pheasant to be 
shot or seen. 

The researches of Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey which are given in the Badminton 
Library volume on “Shooting: Field 
and Covert,’ show that in Bohemia, as 
early as 1753, upwards of ten thousand 
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pheasants were}killed in a “chasse” 
which lasted twenty days, and at which 
there were twenty-three shooters, each 
of whom was provided with six guns or 
more apiece. Wholesale efforts seem to 
have been made by an army of men 
with dogs and nets to herd the game 
from vast tracts of country into one 
wood, which was then surrounded by 
high nets to facilitate the slaughter. The 
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on the 9th and 10th of September, 1788, 
in which eleven guns, including the 
writer of the letter, took part. In the 
two days 11,972 shots were fired ; 3,258 
head of game was bagged, including 958 
pheasants, 1,201 partridges, 1,099 hares, 
besides quails. rabbits, etc. Sir Ralph 


Payne also stated that “It is to be 
observed that neither on the 9th nor 
10th was any of the game driven nor 
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total head of game was 47,950, and 
included, besides 9,499 pheasants, 18,273 
hares, and 19,545 partridges, some deer, 
wild boars, foxes, and small birds (such 
as quails, larks, and probably blackbirds 
and thrushes). The number of shots 
fired was 116,231, giving an average of 
more than 250 a day for each shooter. 
An original letter written by Sir 
Ralph Payne(afterwards Lord Lavington) 
tells of another “ chasse’ in Bohemia, 


any particular method taken to assemble 
it. The birds were perfectly wild and 
remarkably strong, -and were all shot 
on the wing.” 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey adds that 
such large bags do not appear to have 
been obtained in England till within the 
memory of sportsmen now living. Lord 
Walsingham in the same volume quotes 
from the accounts of an estate of about 
10,000 acres of preserved land in 
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Norfolk for 1784, ‘‘Game sent to Her 
Majesty: 1 pheasant, 4 partridges. Paid 
carriage of the Queen’s game, ls. 6d.” 
His lordship also quotes from Blaine’s 
Rural Sports that the Duke of Bedford 
and six other guns are mentioned as 
having killed on Mr. Colquhoun’s manor, 
at Wretham, in Norfolk, 80 cock 
pheasants, 40 hares, and some partridges, 
in one day in 1796: and that, in 1793, 
262 pheasants were killed on _ the 
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on Wednesday, at Butley again, 80 
pheasants ; on Thursday, at Whitmore 
Wood, 192 pheasants, with woodcocks ; 
and on the last day, 195 pheasants, 
besides hares, etc. Over a thousand 
head of game were shot here within a 
week, according to an account quoted 
from a Suffolk paper. 

An extract from the game-book 
at Riddlesworth, quoted by Lord 
Walsingham, says that in January, 1809, 
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Holkham estate in the season, the total 
of pheasants for each season increasing 
gradually to 565 in 1804. The year 1798 
must have been exceptionally good for 
game, seeing that the total bag of 
partridges at Holkham was 3,965, of 
pheasants 519, and of woodcock 201 (the 
next highest figure being 132 in 1799). 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey records that 
on the Rendlesham estate at Butley, on 
a Monday in 1807, 70 pheasants and 46 
hares were bagged, besices other game ; 


six guns shot 1 duck, 93 pheasants, 2 
snipe, 19 hares, 10 rabbits—125 head ; 
to which is appended a note in Mr. 
Thornhill’s handwriting: ‘‘ Have not 
heard so many was ever killed before.” 
In the same game-book there are entries 
of 275 head, to ten guns, including 110 
pheasants, 96 hares, and 63 rabbits, in 
November, 1810; and of 232 head, of 
which 143 were pheasants, to eight guns, 
in November, 1813. His lordship makes 
comment: ‘‘ We are not aware how far 
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Mr. Thornhill’s note can be relied upon 
as indicating that the numbers mentioned 
had not at that time been exceeded, but 
they must have been at least closely 
approached some years previously.” In 
October, 1813, the same year as the last 
entry quoted from Mr. Thornhill’s book, 
no fewer than 242 pheasants, besides 
other game—the whole bag amounting 
to 1,229 head—were killed in one day 
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Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey writes, in 1806 
complaint being made (as well it might) 
by the farmers that hares were too 
numerous at Sir Thomas Gooch’s in 
Suffolk, there were killed in consequence, 
from February 1 to March 12, no fewer 
than 6,012. Lord Walsingham gives a 
record of 4,564 hares on one estate for 
the season 1865-6, and an expenditure 
item of {65 10s. 8d. for “snaring to 
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at Holkham. In 1818 the Holkham 
game-book shows the best day to have 
yielded 308 pheasants, of which the total 
for the season was 1,227; the grand 
total of game for this season included 
3,176 hares, and 3,789 rabbits. 

On some estates hares were extra- 
ordinarily plentiful not only at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but 
for many years after, till the passing 
of the Ground Game Act. For, as 


It is stated in one 


destroy hares.”’ 
of the volumes of the Fur and Feather 
series, edited by the editor of this 
magazine, that 800 hares were slain at 
Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, in one 
day, by shooters using only muzzle- 


loaders. It is not to be inferred that 
these vast numbers of hares were all 
shot during covert-shooting. I know 
an old keeper who used to be at Bingham, 
and he gives most highly coloured 


accounts of the quantity of hares that 
were sometimes to be found there on a 
single stubble-field. 

On various properties pheasants began 
to be fairly common early in the 
nineteenth century, but it was not till 
the popular introduction of double-barrel 
copper-cap muzzle-loaders (about 1830) 
that they were anywhere plentiful 


according to present-day notions. A 
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over that number were killed on the late 
Lord Ashburton’s estate at Buckenham, 
in Norfolk, by a party of nine guns.” 
More recently, but still in the days of 
muzzle-loaders (his lordship continues), 
the late Lord Stamford’s bag at Brad- 
gate in December, 1861, is worthy of 
record. 

The two best days at pheasants, with 
thirteen and fourteen guns respectively, 


quotation from Johnson’s Encyclopedia 
(1831) states that “upon some manors 
in Norfolk and Suffolk the numbers have 
been so considerable as to admit of killing 
2,000 brace of cock pheasants annually.” 
By which it is evident that on a few of 
the great shooting estates a bag of several 
hundred was not unusual for one day. 
Lord Walsingham says that “ one of the 
first instances, if not the first, in which 
a thousand pheasants were bagged in 
one day, was in .1845,. when something 
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LISTENING FOR THE TAP OF THE BEATERS’ STICKS 


show the following figures: first day: 
hares, 193; rabbits, 267; pheasants, 
736; woodcocks, 7; various, 3; total 
1,206. Second day: hares, 173 ; rabbits, 
190 ; pheasants, 1,605 ; woodcocks, 26 ; 
various, 3; total, 1,997. And on one 
day in the same week 3,333 rabbits, 
besides 26 head of other game, were 
killed by thirteen guns. On January 5th, 
1864, at Bradgate, 14 guns killed 1,822 
pheasants ;. and 13 guns, on January 
7th of the same year, got 1,195 pheasants. 
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Probably both pin-fires and muzzle- 
loaders were used. 

Up to about forty years ago it was the 
usual custom of ordinary sportsmen, 
when they went covert-shooting, to walk 
through the woods more or less in line 
with the beaters, or to stand about 
casually in likely places, when the stuff 
was inconveniently thick for walking 
through. In those days rides were not 
common, and often a more or less over- 
grown cart-track was the only passage- 
way through alarge wood. Many coverts 
were regularly open to browsing cattle 
and used as rambling-places for pigs. 
I dare say there is more than one keeper 
still living who has bagged a little pork 
by way of compensation for damage done 
to his stores of pheasant-food rakings. 

There was a great deal of covert- 
shooting with only one gun, attended, 
perhaps, by a keeper, to work dogs, and 
carry the game. Sport was seldom 


brisk, and there was ample leisure for 


studious meditation. 

Even so late as the seventies plenty of 
men used a muzzle-loader who would 
now be armed as a matter of course with 
a pair of hammerless ejectors, and made 
bags, to, that will never be made again. 
As an example, a young squire threaded 
his way through the rideless high-stuff 
of a thirty-acre wood to a solitary yew- 
tree, and blew his whistle as a signal 
to a keeper and a woodman to start 
beating with their cudgels. The two 
men worked round the outskirts while 
their young squire had eighteen shots ; 
and when they reached his position he 
had seventeen hares andarabbit. To-day 
in that wood you might see one hare. It 
is a covert on the fringe of a great chain 
of forest-like beech woods in Hampshire 
from which a recent head-keeper used to 
shoot as many as forty woodcock flight- 
ing in the evenings of March. 

Dogs used to do most of the beating, 
and beagles were in common favour for 
rousing ground game, and working it 
round to the gun. The shooter’s method 
when using a beagle was to get up a tree 
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where the undergrowth was thin enough 
for him to see what came within gunshot. 
This plan must have been rather 
fascinating, and it would certainly be 
interesting to see how some of our modern 
sportsmen would acquit themselves till 
they got used to its novelty. 

Teams of dogs, mostly of the spaniel 
sort, were kept for general covert- 
shooting. Where game was not over- 
plentiful, dogs answered very well, if 
they were thoroughly trained, at any 
rate not to follow game into a fresh beat. 
Though dogs were far cheaper than men 
for performing the part of beaters they 
have always been distinctly inferior for 
bringing an abundance of any sort of 
covert game to the gun. 

Between 1860 and 1870, the general 
introduction of breach-loaders and the 
spread of pheasants brought about 
systematic and fairly extensive pre- 
serving, and consequently almost 
universal increase of game. Proper 
keepers were appointed, rides were made 
through trackless coverts, and the bag- 
making advantages of beating game to 
the guns with a considerable number of 
men, walking and tapping methodically 
through the undergrowth, were quickly 
perceived and gradually improved upon. 
Owing to most of the game being hares 
and rabbits, the beating of the woods 
was managed chiefly with the object of 
getting at the ground game, and showing 
at the same time what pheasants there 
might be, in such a manner as favoured 
the skill of the guns. Each covert was 
shot through, beat by beat, with guns 
posted in front and guarding each flank 
according as the line of beaters advanced. 
Each “ corner” with which the various 
beats were ended was made as warm 
as possible for any pheasants that 
might be in it. Crack shots naturally 
scorned this method. The popular plan 
on which the beating of coverts was 
arranged was to work from start to finish 
of each covert from the outsides towards 
the centre, in such a way that as many 
of the pheasants as possible were brought 
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together and dealt with near their 
feeding-places ; in fact, it was customary 
to make the chief corners around the 
most central feeding-place. The most 
important personage of the party was 
usually posted at the eventual apex of 
acorner. If there were only a few birds, 
this meant that one gun got nearly all 
the shooting ; if there were many, about 
one gun on each side as it were of the 
grand stand came into action, while all 
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work they might win the honour of being 
named occasionally for a place in the 
frontal line. Formerly a boy also had 
to earn the distinction of being allowed 
to be present at a covert shoot with a 
gun in his hands; he had first to prove 
his fitness in carefulness and skill, if 
he did not behave himself properly, was 
liable to be sent straight home, and he 
had to learn how to use one gun long 
before he appeared with a pair. 


RETRIEVING A PHEASANT FROM THE RIVER 


the rest had to acknowledge their mere 
spectatorship, holding their weapons 
resignedly under their arms, and now 
and then volley-firing at game that 
broke back. 

The placing of the guns was mostly 
left to the headkeeper, who openly 
favoured rank and wealth and seniority 
of years. Young shooters had to serve 
a thorough apprenticeship of ‘“‘ back 
with the beaters,” where by meritorious 


During the last twenty-five years the 
general standard of skill in shooting, 
that is to say, in marksmanship, has 


increased marvellously, and the 
customary methods of covert shooting 
have been completely revolutionised. 
Hundreds of men (and a considerable 
number even of women) almost as a 
matter of course now kill birds cleanly 
that formerly none but extraordinarily 
fine shots would have fired at. Not a 
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great many years ago, to fetch down a 
pheasant flying at full speed over the 
tops of ordinary trees was a laudable 
achievement and likely to be acknow- 
ledged by the taking off of onlookers’ hats 
—to kill two or three such birds in one 
day secured a lasting reputation. But 
it is pretty certain that there were then 
proportionately more shooters than there 
are now who could stop pheasants flying 
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twenty yards was considered a frightfully 
high one, was shot at with a feeling 
of forlorn despair, and consequently was 
missed unnecessarily often. Not every 
shooter would have done anything so 
pretentious as to shoot at a bird twenty 
yards high if there was a lower one 
within reach. Many men who could be 
relied upon to stop birds consistently 
inside cover failed at first to touch them 


A LOW BIRD 


through trees or skimming across a ride 
just a little above the tops of the under- 
wood, 

Low-flying birds used to be shot at 
(provided it was safe) that now would 
be left alone; hence people are apt to 
persuade themselves that a low bird is 
too easy to kill, till they try. Formerly 
a pheasant that broke out of a covert 
across the open at a height approaching 


at the same height in the open; probably 
because their eyes missed the focus- 


guiding lines of the trees. The average 
height of the modern pheasant is actually 
in the shooter’s favour; the real 
difficulty is in its pace. 

As we have improved in the art of 
shooting game birds on the wing, so 
have most of us lost, or rather have never 
learnt, the way to kill ground game with 
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some certainty and habitual neatness. 
There is a similar difference of difficulty 
between ground game in covert and in 
the open as there is with birds. When 
hares and rabbits were the principal 
covert-shooting game, there were plenty 
of men who could bowl them over time 
after time in a wood though they were 
as likely as not to miss them altogether 
in the open. You do not often hear now 
of a man being a good rabbit-shot (it is 
true this generally meant he was weak 
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records. This, very naturally and very 
properly, caused a good deal of paper 
and ink to be used in heated corres- 
pondences on the current fashion of 
shooting, particularly covert shooting. 

It did not matter what were the 
circumstances of the making of a large 
bag, there were, and always will be, 
people ready to elaborate their ideas of 
butchery, and to write the word battue 
(with a scornful line beneath it). There 
is no more harm in a man providing his 


WORKING THE COVERT 


at flying birds); but you may depend 
upon it that the father of the modern 
covert-shooter was as good at ground 


game as his son is at pheasants. The 
reason why young men are nowadays so 
deadly at fast birds coming to them is 
that they start on them, instead of being 
heavily handicapped by the habits of 
old-fashioned opportunities. 

For many years after pheasants 
became plentiful almost everywhere there 
was a corresponding increase in the 
competition for making and breaking 


friends with an abundance of game to 
shoot at than in offering them a dinner 
of many courses; it is the manner of 
the proceedings that matters. And, 
after all, it is only human nature to 
glory somewhat in holding the record 
for anything. 

Concerning the history of covert 
shooting, Lord Walsingham wrote in his 
chapter on pheasant shooting in the 
Badminton Library volume before 
mentioned: ‘‘ Probably the largest bag 
of pheasants ever made in one day in 
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this country was at Croxteth (Lord 
Sefton’s) in 1883.” In four consecutive 
days 6,036 pheasants were killed ; 2,373 
of them on one day, and more than 1,400 
on two of the other three. There were by 
that period several estates on which it 
was not rare to bag a thousand and some- 
times two thousand pheasants in a day. 

It is impossible to say how many 
times during the last twenty or so years 
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up-to-date total of pheasants slain by a 
reasonable number of guns in one day, 
and it might lead to another craze for 
record-breaking, which would only bring 
the sport of covert shooting again into 
disrepute. A thousand pheasants in one 
day at the present time is so common a 
figure that only the persons directly 
concerned are interested. 

Ten shillings an acre is not an unusual 


COUNTING THE BAG 


a thousand pheasants have been 
accounted for at one beat. At Highclere 
(Lord Carnarvon’s) in Hampshire 
(writing from memory) 1,300 were shot 
in three-quarters of an hour; 800 or 
more of lofty ones have fallen from the 
Golden Valley rise at Water Priory in 
Yorkshire ; and 2,500 were bagged in 
one day at North Mymms, in Hertford- 
shire. It would serve no particularly 
good purpose to give the largest 


rent for practically empty coverts, and 
for the privilege of bearing the further 
cost of stocking them with pheasants to 


shoot. The net cost of a one-gun, or, 
say, a sixth share in moderate, ready- 
made pheasant shooting is quite eight 
shillings a bird. The expenses of rearing, 
feeding, and keepering on ever so many 
shoots run nowadays into several 
thousands of pounds a year. There 
was a not at all far distant time when 
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the game that the poor man _ brought 
home for his table cancelled a good part 
of the up-keep of his sport. All sorts 
and conditions of men were then pleased 
with a couple of score of pheasants in the 
bag on a big day, and there was much 
covert shooting which yielded infinitely 
fewer birds. There was once a tremen- 
dous day with seventeen guns in a certain 
big wood. They only found one 
pheasant to shoot at; but, as the old 
keeper said at the finish, ‘‘ there was 
thousands of blackbirds.” 

The chief features of the ccvert 
shooting of to-day are the number of 
pheasants, and the means that are 
devised for sending them high and fast 
over the guns mostly in the open. To 
this end, a hundred beaters may be 
employed for a day of ordinary import- 
ance, and a covert that used to serve well 
enough for a whole day’s shooting may 
be expertly stopped and tapped through 
in one huge beat to the chosen flushing- 
place. Little is thought of beating 
sections of a large wood so that hundreds 
of birds that pass safely over the guns 
are lost for the day—provided there is a 
high rise. Beat after beat may be 
blanked to encourage the birds to run 
their way leisurely whither they will 
have to soar back high over an inter- 
cepting line of guns, who have waited 
maybe for an hour on a wind-swept 
hill-side. 

All the guns, as a rule, are shown to 
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carefully chosen stands in front, and 
change places in the line for each beat, 
according to the luck of numbers first 
drawn by lot. There is no favouritism 
left in the hands of the headkeeper, and 
everything is done that high woodcraft 
can suggest to make the shooting even 
all along the line, and yet concentrate 
the flight of the birds to its covering 
limits. The enjoyment of the guns, it 
must be admitted, is chiefly confined to 
testing their skill during spells of 
strenuous shooting. Gone perhaps is the 
charm of watching the in-covert happen- 
ings, of adding “‘ various ” to your score, 
stealing now and then a shot at a wood- 
cock flitting at speed away back through 
some familiar opening, taking a brace 
from those partridges that sometimes 
will swirl through the tree-tops. Yes, 
some of us at times would willingly 
exchange fat days at these modern 
pheasants for the less exacting delights 
of the covert shooting of our years of 
youth. 

Whatever criticisms may be made by 
the ignorant, or the surfeited, against 
the luxurious ways of covert shooting 
as it is now, no one can justly say that 
the birds are not usually given a chance. 
Height and pace are the fashion, and 
bag is conventionally subservient to 
sport. The trouble is that on some 
shoots the pheasants fly too high and on 
others not high enough. In any case a 
pheasant is cheaper to eat than to shoot. 
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THE NEST OF THE BLUE-EYED PERCH 


NEST BUILDERS OF THE SEA 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Author of ‘* The Game Fishes of the World,” *‘ The Channel Islands of California,” etc. 


ONE naturally associates the idea of home 
life with the dry land, but the fact 
remains that the dwellers in the ocean 
are home makers in practically the same 
sense as are the animals of the land, 
living in a region of radiant beauty 
where the conditions are as zxsthetic as 
on shore. 

Having passed many hours looking 
down into the ocean through the water- 
glass and enjoyed unusual facilities in 
diving and swimming on the coral reefs 
of the Tropics, I am convinced that 
the under-world, the world of the sea 
and ocean, is, if anything, more 
beautiful than the land. I have been 
particularly impressed with this about 
the islands of the Pacific—San Clemente, 


Santa Catalina, and others down through 
which flows the great Black Current of 
Japan—the Gulf Stream of the Pacific. 
The water here is of the intense blue 
which has so added to the fame of the 


Mediterranean in general. It is clear, 
pure and possessed of something one 
finds in the tropics, making the various 
objects stand out with marvellous 
distinctness. One is impressed with the 
idea that here is a real atmosphere of 
another world, the world beneath the 
sea, and insensibly the idea of birds, 
forests, gardens, flowers and insect life 
is carried out by the seaweeds, fishes, 
jellies, and a thousand and one beautiful 
animals. The great masses of kelp are 
the forests; the fishes are the birds; 
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the insects are the myriads of floating 
animals that lend beauty and life to 
these radiant solitudes. Far be it from me 
to decry the charms of the mountain 
forests—the inspiration of all human 
life, that speaks in every breeze; but an 
intimate acquaintance with the ocean 
long ago convinced me that it is equally 
beautiful only in an entirely different 
way. 

I have but recently looked down into 
this oceanic atmosphere while drifting 
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weird tidal current, for some mysterious 
reason, would cease and the leaves would 
hang prone in graceful shapes, giving 
the impression of gigantic palms of the 
Washingtonia variety, the very zstheti- 
cism of grace and beauty in shape and 
colour, gradually to drop and droop, 
and become a maze of deep green, 
yellow, and orange forest. 

If one could imagine the Cryptomarias, 
the delicate ferns of some forest glen, 
grown to gigantic size and floating in 


GIANT ROCK CRAB CARRIES ITS OWN EGGS 


over a forest of kelp, where the giant 
green fronds hung in loops and parterres, 
rising thirty or forty feet from a sandy 
bottom, creating a scene of weird and 
entrancing beauty. One could imagine 
such a scene on some stage where an 
artistic temperament had been given 
free rein. 

There was a strong current, halting 
now and then, but when it was flowing, 
the great leaves, ten or fifteen feet long, 
would writhe, unfold, and lengthen out, 
like willows in a strong wind. Then the 


the air, tossed by a gentle wind, a faint 
idea of this scene in the ocean forest 
could be obtained. At first the verdure 
is so striking, whether it is the kelpian 
trees or the glory of colour on the 
bottom in the shallows, that one does not 
notice the animals—the birds and 
insects of the forest; but they abound in 
vast numbers, poising in the leaves— 
whitefish, giant bass, four feet long, so 
perfectly adjusted by the air-bladder 
that they remain stationary by the 
slightest movement of the fins. Here 
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are brilliant patches of golden-orange 
against the fluted green leaves—the 
golden angel-fish, and the brilliant patch 
of labradorite azure is a band of little 
fishes for reasons of their own living 
side by side, like sardines in a box, 
headed in one way on the slope of a 
green mountain of the sea. 

As I looked down through my window 
—a water-box—the sun broke through 
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Most conspicuous was a_ minute 
crustacean that floated in the aqueous 
tide. It was blood-red, a ruby of the 
sea. Near it scintillated a turquoise- 
blue, side by side with an aquamarine, 
a kuntzite fading into roseate hues; 
then an emerald and a sapphire, so blue 
that the very heavens might have been 
robbed to produce it. If some Midas 
hand had scattered the sea with gems, 


NEST OF THE SADDLE FISH, AVALON BAY, CALIFORNIA (FROM LIFE) 


the vagrant high fog, and sent a beam 
scintillating, pulsating down through the 
openings in the weed, irradiating it. 
Fairy-like forms not previously visible 
came into view. Myriads of jelly fishes, 
garbed in translucent tints, crystallized 
water, in borrowed shades of red, yellow, 
and lavender. They seemed _ gnats 
floating in the sunbeam, and were as the 
stars in the sky, or a sky powdered with 
gems. 


the effect could not have been more 
beautiful than the iridescence of these 
Sapphirenae—the sapphires of the sea, 
in reality resembling every gem. Comets 


of jelly floated in the light. Some were 
a light turquoise blue; others, as 
Physophora, pink, scarlet, and gold. 
Others again were deep blue, red, or 
crimson, while others were striped with 
lavender bars. 

Here where the kelp forest grew, the 
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bottom was pure white sand. Near by, 
gigantic cliffs of rock appeared, covered 
with alge in greens, olives, purples, 
silvered or sprinkled with tints of green 
or blue. Sea anemones in varied tints 
dotted the rocks, often covering them 
and presenting a_ green surface, 


emphasising the fact that every inch of 
rock or leaf or open water was the abode 
of prolific life and of transcendent 
beauties, as on land where the gorgeous 
plumage of birds, the composite colours 
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Not alone in general appearance, 
contour, shape, and colour, do these 
animals of the sea resemble those of the 
land. They have similar habits and 
homes, and the fishes as the birds of the 
sea include many nest builders, forming 
the nests very much as a bird builder 
does. 

A familiar form is the little stickleback. 
The male if watched will be seen bringing 
bits of weed to a certain spot, winding in 
and out, forming a small ball. Through 


ROCK BASS OVER ITS NEST 


of the insects or the infinite variety of 
flowers makes the whole world what it 
is. The fishes are the birds of the sea ; 
the kelps are the forests of the temperate 
zones, and in the hot Gulf, the groves of 
coral simulate the trees of land and take 
on numerous attractive shapes. The 
flowers are represented by countless 
animals, as the anemones which are their 
counterparts in shape and beauty and 
colour, the worms in their breathing 
organs, as Serpulae, and many more. 


this, an animated bobbin, he dashes, 
forming an opening into which, arrayed 
in gorgeous nuptial tints, he drives the 
female. 

The black bass forms a nest on the 
ground or bottom like the gulls. So 
with the rock bass, which will guard its 
nest so closely that it cannot be driven 
away. For many years I thought 
certain piles of stones in the St. 
Lawrence bays, with pond lily accessories, 
were clinker dumps from the steamers. 
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One particularly I examined, finding 
that the heap must have weighed a 
quarter of a ton, was four feet high, and 
made up of water-worn pebbles. The 
pile was the nest of a sucker, a little 
silvery fish which brought each stone 
or pebble one by one, piling them up 
year after year and depositing the eggs 
in the interstices, the young finding 
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supposed to be the inaker of a ball-like 
nest, and I was positive that it was, 
as I frequently took the fish from the 
top or side of the nest so often that it 
made circumstantial evidence of the 
strongest kind. Yet a naturalist explodes 
the agreeable theory by hatching out 
the eggs and producing something else, 
I have forgotten what, but I think a 


LIZARD FISH MAKING A SHELL ITS NEST 


shelter there until they were large 
enough to care for themselves in the war 
against extermination and cannibalism. 

Two extremely interesting fishes are 


found in Avalon Bay, California. One 
is a mimic of the weed. It is a new 
species of Aniennarias, but five times 
the size of the little fish of this name. 
I have often found them floating in the 
gulf weed (sargassum) of the Gulf of 
Mexico, The latter was for years 


flying fish or a flying gurnard—the latter 
would be more likely. 

I have often hunted for the nest of 
this giant Antennarias—which I reported 
from Avalon, and which Dr. Jordan 
named Avalonia, in honour of the 
picturesque little town on the Kuro 
Shiwo—but failed. I had, however, 
compensation not only in the discovery 
of the nest of a beautiful fish, but in the 
opportunity to watch the entire operation 
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of nest building and the courtship of the 
fishes, and finally to secure an excellent 
photograph of the nest. 

In the month of June, Heterostratus 
goes a-courting. Securing a female and 
an enamoured male, I placed them in a 
tank, and comfortably seated on a tall 
stool by its side, I watched the betrothal 
of the fishes. There is no more interesting 
fish in the sea than the kelp-fish, that is 
a mimic of the kelp or seaweed it affects, 
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Bryazoans and other forms. I 
frequently floated over this forest to 
enjoy the beauties of the sea, and one 
day when peering down through the 
window of a glass-bottom boat I saw, 
standing on its head amid the leaves 
which it mimicked exactly, a fish nearly 
a foot in length. When a wave came 
it swept the weed several feet in, the 
fish hanging, going with it. A few 
seconds later the undertow or back rush 


SEA SNAILS ON THEIR NESTS WORN OUT OF THE SOLID ROCK 


mimicking it to such extraordinary 
degree that a novice rarely sees it even 
when it is directly before his eyes. I 
first noticed the fish at a point of Avalon 
Bay, known as Sugar Loaf, from the tall 
conical rock which rises there as a natural 


beacon. Here the bottom or side of the 
island mountain is covered with kelp, 
and lower down and farther in, a short- 
leaf weed of a rich dark-green hue, often 
bespangled with incrustations of certain 


swept it back and again uncovered the 
fish, which was so marvellous an imitation 
in colour and position, that several 
persons with me could not see it. 

By watching other kelp-fishes I 
found that the upright position was a 
fixed habit, and if a coincidence, a 
remarkable one in a protective sense. 
I now netted the place and took several 
fishes which I placed in a tank where 
I imitated with hanging kelp the exact 
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environment of the Sugar Loaf country. 
The fish, it should be said, is very tame, 
non-demonstrative, slow of movement, 
and in the tank, it took up a position 
either head up or down, so resembling 
the long leaf that not one observer in 
ten noticed it. One day I saw a change 
in one of the fishes. Previously to this 
they had looked alike; the head long, 
nozzle pointed; the eyes capable of 
unusual movement; long dorsal and 
ventral fins running the entire length of 
the body; the colour amber-green, 
variegated by wavy lighter and darker 
shades. One of the fishes was nearly a 
foot in length; the other seven inches. 
The smaller one grew very pugnacious, 
attacking other fishes. Its colour became 
pronounced ; the white tints now looked 
like silver, and the fins stood up like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. It was 
aggressive, alert, and abandoned its 
languid upright poises. In a_ word, 
Heterostratus was the male, if he was 
the smallest, and he had taken on his 
nuptial regalia of colour, tint, and 
aggressiveness. 

The female sought the bottom and 
lay prone; but one day she began to 
move about some seaweed, passing in 
and out, and by watching closely, I saw 
her winding about it a viscid starch-like 
cord about the consistency of a large 
thread. After passing around several 
times I saw that the cord had tied up the 
weed into a rude ball. As soon as the 
female dropped to the bottom the male 
poised over the nest displaying the 
greatest interest, and in a few moments 
the big female would again approach 
the structure, passing aroundit repeatedly, 
exuding the glutinous thread, binding 
the nest tighter and tighter until in the 
course of a day it came to resemble an 
irregular ball, held in place by bands of 
seeming starch. 

The cord was the egg-case, and the 
eggs could easily be seen. When they 
hatched the young kelp-fishes lived in 
the ball of weed until they grew too 
large, then wandered off to run the 
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gauntlet of the countless risks young 
fishes are heir to. 

The rock-bass of these waters builds 
or rather forms a nest that can be 
compared to that of a gull; a little 
clearing on the bottom near shore, 
protected by rocks. The north shore of 
Sugar Loaf was a favourite locality, 
where I have seen scores of fish of six 
or seven pounds weight engaged in nest 
building. The little fresh-water rock- 
bass forms a similar nest, also the black 
bass, at which time the male displays 
great bravery. I have known one to 
refuse to leave even when I reached 
down and touched the nest. A volume 
could be written on the nests of fishes 
alone, the nests unknown and unsus- 
pected even by those who go down to 
the sea in ships or with rod and lure. 

One of the daintiest of all the nest 
builders of the sea which I have had the 
privilege of watching is the little Paradise 
fish, whose nest is a raft of bubbles. 
The fish is a radiant little creature, 
found in the streams of India and Indo- 
China. It has long graceful fins. In the 
pair I had under observation the male 
would rise to the surface, suck in some 
air, then descend and release it in the 
form of a bubble, which would rise to 
the surface and remain there as a bubble. 
This act was repeated indefinitely until 
a little raft, three or four inches in 
diameter, was the result, standing above 
the water an eighth of an inch. 

The female, in some gallant way 
known to Paradise fishes, was induced 
to approach and deposit her eggs beneath 
the nest, most of them becoming attached 
to it; the young when hatched living 
in or under it for some days. When the 
nest is newly completed it resembles 
froth or spoon drift, and floats in the 
breeze, an esthetic nest or home, floating 
about, followed by the watchful male; 
for among the fishes, with very few 
exceptions, it is the male upon whom 
devolves the responsibility. 

Fishes appear to display some intelli- 
gence in the formation of nests, but they 
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are impelled by strong instinct, and it is 
doubtful if what we term intelligence 
has much to do with it. We speak of the 
intelligence of the oriole that builds a 
wonderful nest, but in its way the nest 
of the kelp-fish, or the hanging nest of 
the Ophiccephalus is in the same 
category. Nature plays a part in the 
survival of fishes not always suspected, 
and of so much interest in this connection 
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was taken at Santa Catalina Island, 
where I have watched them in tanks. 
The shark is small, two or three feet 
being the maximum, and in the front of 
each dorsal fin is a white, ivory-like 
triangular spine. The fish is a night 


feeder, prowling around in the gloom ; 
during the daytime hiding in the rocks. 
It deposits eggs and as an apparent 
provision to prevent them from washing 


CALIFORNIA CRAY FISH CARRIES ITS EGGS 


that I have had a number of fishes 
photographed, with their eggs, in their 
natural environment. The most striking 
is the Port Jackson shark, a_ very 
interesting type known but a few years 
ago to zoologists by its spines and as a 
fossil. When the Challenger visited 
Port Jackson, Australia, five sharks 
were taken having this spine, and were 
named Port Jackson. Later another 


ashore, as they are three inches long, 
Nature has given them a screw-like shape 
with prominent edges which do not fail 
to catch in the weed where they are held 
Scores of these egg-cases can be found in 
the weed in water, from six to twenty 
feet deep, at Santa Catalina in spring, 
but I never saw one that had been 
washed ashore. The shape of the case 
is a perfect preventive. I have seen 
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the young hatched out in the Avalon 
Aquarium. 

Several of the rays lay eggs—four- 
cornered barrow-shaped obj-cts. At 
each corner there is a tendril-like clasper 
which as soon as the egg is deposited, 
clings ‘to any foreign object, like the 
tendril of a grape vine, which appears 
something akin to intelligence. In a 
silicious sponge brought up from one 
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weed or rock and holds on, the heaviest 
sea failing to toss it on the beach. All 
these eggs have another protection, 
that of colour, bearing so close resem- 
blance to the neighbouring weed that 
few fishes would be tempted to destroy it. 

In the medium depths, down to one 
thousand feet, is found a weird dis- 
agreeable fish called the sea-rabbit. It 
starts out with a large head, but tapers 


PUFF SHARK, AND HOOKED EGGS ON THE RIGHT 


thousand feet in the San Clemente 
channel, off Southern California, I found 
a number of ray eggs clinging to it looking 
like strange fruit. 

Another fish, the puff shark, a 
nocturnal prowler on the slopes of the 
island mountain of Santa Catalina, lays 
eggs which look like dark leather seeds 
of mahogany. On each corner is a short 
but decided hook, which catches the 


off very suddenly to a small, indeed 
insignificant, tail, as though Nature had 
begun bravely, but had given up in 
despair of ever making a respectable 


fish of the sea-rabbit. A remarkable 
feature is its extraordinary eye—big, 
luminous, haunting, and a blue to dream 
about. And all for naught, as the rabbit- 
fish lives in a region of practical darkness, 
if we except the living lights of the deep 
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sea, the phosphorescent animals. There 
are several species of these fishes over 
the world, and Nature has given their 
eggs a remarkable protection, being 
provided with long tendrils to seize 
extraneous objects, and a resemblance 
to seaweed more than remarkable though 
the fish lives in a region too deep, cold, 
and sunless for seaweed. The sea- 
rabbits may go to shallow regions to 
deposit their big leathery purse-like 
eggs which appear to have a peculiar 
sense of their own, simulating other 
objects and seizing upon them with 
their four hand-like claspers. 

The eggs of these fishes are limited 
and Nature apparently throws about 
them every protection; but when we 
come to wandering fishes, like the cod, 
sardine, herring, and others, which form 
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no nests, and merely attempt to enter 
bays and deposit their spawn on the 
surface, or on the high seas if they 
cannot reach the _ shallows, Nature 
adopts other methods to secure per- 
petuation of the species. She makes a 
lavish provision; gives to each fish a 
fecundity so extraordinary that the 
young, if they all lived, would fill the 
seas. Hundreds of thousands of young 
are produced by a single fish, the theory 
of Nature being, seemingly, that a 
certain percentage will escape after the 
ravages of countless enemies, from 
predatory fishes, like the white sea bass, 
to the whale that rises up beneath a 
school of adult anchovies and calmly 
engulfs millions. This is true; enough 
do escape the ravages of enemies to 
populate the habitable portions of the 
seas. 
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THE CLAIM THAT FAILED 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


Loup and clear rang out the notes of 
the horn ; in the depths of “ the Punch- 
bowl” the tufters had found their deer. 
Away he went, “‘ away and up over ’’— 
a famous fellow “with all his rights 
and three on top.” 

Off galloped huntsman and whips on 
their clever little horses ; with a volley of 
short, sharp ratings and a storm of 
whip-cracks to stop the swiftly-pursuing 
tufters. 

The master cantered back for the pack. 
Out they poured from their kennel at 
Somerways, a cataract of dappled bodies 
and waving sterns—up and away over 
the great undulating expanse of Winsford 
Hill. And as the sands of the sea 
for multitude was the company which 
followed after. 

The hoofs of nigh upon three hundred 
steeds trampled the perfume from the 
honey-sweet heather; steeds of every 
degree, from the three-figure hunter who, 
in the shires, had covered himself with 
glory, down to the ancient hireling from 
an inn-stable, and the shaggy moor-pony 
ridden by a heath-cropper’s son. And, 
curiously enough, in that wild land of 
the west it is not always the three-figure 
aristocrat of his race who is first in at 
the death. Over the trappy Exmoor 
bogs, down its slippery hillsides steep 
as the wall of a house, the race is by no 
means always to the swift. Many a 


gallant rider, striving with might and 
main to ram his snorting, sweating horse 
straight down a precipitous descent 
instead of slithering along it-in dangerous 
crab-fashion, has gnashed his teeth in 
impotent envy as ancient hireling and 
shaggy pony have swept past him at a 
swift, easy canter, heading straight as a 
die for the valley below. 


Miss Consuelo P. Hoskyns, sailing 
along on her clever cocktail—a hireling, 
it is true, but one of the best—felt that 
life had nothing to offer in comparison 
with such moments as those! With 
long, easy stride she was borne over the 
blossoming heather, the velvety-soft 
breeze of the west fanned her cheek, 
without check or shadow of turning 
those dappled specks in front bore 
onward, ever onward. 


“Where under the shining sun is 
there anything to equal this ? ”’ she cried 
aloud. ‘‘I guess I could gallop on for 
ever!” 


Only once did a momentary shadow 
darken her brow. As they passed 
Comer’s Gate a flock of moorland sheep 
scattered before the tempestuous charge. 
Seized, apparently, by some sudden 
apprehension, Miss Hoskyns turned in 
her saddle and breathlessly addressed 
the groom who followed at her horse’s 
heels : 
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“Say, Bawden, you’re sure you shut 
up Billy as I told you?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Plumb sure ? ” 

““Sartin sure, miss.” 

With a sigh of relief Miss Hoskyns 
again turned her eyes towards the flying 
pack. But the pack had vanished. Over 
such a country, with such a scent, not 
the best horse ever foaled could live with 
them. As the cocktail topped the crest 
of the rise, far, far away, with at least a 
couple of miles of heathland between, 
Miss Hoskyns had a glint of some tiny 
white specks disappearing over the 
skyline. And that was the last she 
saw of hounds until, having successfully 
overcome the snares and pitfalls of lone 
Exmoor, having clattered down the 
Doone valley, having painfully clambered 
up the heart-breaking ascent to Culbone 
and threaded her way through its stunted 
firs, she at last drew up her lathering 
steed on the verge of a great cliff, and 


heard the mighty baying from eighteen 
couple of red-hot throats as the pack 
set up their stag on a dizzy ledge of an 
overhanging crag whose base was washed 
by the blue waters of the Severn Sea, 
three hundred feet below. 


“Oh, my!” With a shiver Miss 
Hoskyns closed her eyes in order to 
steady her reeling brain. When, a 
minute later, she opened them, she 
uttered a shrill cry of horror: ‘‘ Come 
back! Come back! Sakes alive, can’t 
anybody stop that madman ? ” 

Along a narrow sheep-track winding 
across the face of the beetling cliff rode 
the huntsman. His reins lay loose on his 
horse’s neck ; sitting easily, half-turned 
in the saddle, one leg hanging over the 
sheer abyss, his eyes were intently fixed 
on his hounds crowded upon the narrow 
shelf below. 

“ He'll be killed! He'll be dashed 
to pieces! Say, stop that fool-man!” 
gasped Miss Hoskyns. 

A gentleman at her side smiled 
reassuringly. “‘ Hum-m-m, S knows 
what he’s about, madam. He’s all right.” 
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“ But if his horse slipped ? I reckon 
you can’t always depend on a horse!” 

“You can on that one. Old Nipper 
is as clever as a cat, and as knowing as 
his master.” 

At that moment rose an even wilder 
chorus of hound voices—there came a 
great hustling and bustling on the 
narrow ledge. The stag, a magnificent 
figure as he stood with his back to the 
rock defying his foes, lowered his superb 
head as if to charge. 

The huntsman whitened under his 
tan. “‘ My hounds!” he breathed, and 
raising the horn to his lips blew loud 
and shrill in desperate effort to recall 
them from the danger zone. At the 
sound the stag paused and cast one 
swift look upward, then, quick as light- 
ning, he turned on his narrow perch 
and with a splendid, almost incredible, 
bound, gained a tiny foothold lower 
down. His hoofs dwelt upon it for but 
an imperceptible fraction of a second ; 
again he leapt downward, again just 
touched a fissure in the cliff. The third 
leap landed him on a nose of rock 
jutting out over the waves. There he 
paused for a moment, seeming to gather 
together all his forces, then sprang far 
outward, and, flashing through empty 
space, sank with a great splash into the 
sea. As the waters closed above him, 
Miss Hoskyns uttered a cry of distress. 

“ Hum-m-m, yes,’’ said the gentleman 
beside her, “I’m afraid we have lost 
him. With such a lop on the water it 
will be very difficult for the Porlock boat 
to spot him. Yes, I’m afraid he’s saved 
his venison this time.” 

“ Afraid!’’ Miss Hoskyns flashed a 
look of scathing indignation upon the 
speaker. “I only hope he'll get right 
away, the poor, noble fellow. And I 
call it real mean to try and circumvent 
him with a boat after the time he’s had— 
all those dogs and legions of ourselves 
running mad at his heels for hours! 
I reckon you ought to do your own 
catching and not jodel for boatmen to 
help when he’s fair bested you !”’ 
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“ Hum-m-m,” murmured the gentle- 
man, fingering his moustache ; “‘ anyhow 
he’s given us a rippin’ run, hasn’t he ? ”’ 

* * * * * 

It was a long, long jog back to 
Dulverton. An hour’s rest at Exford, 
with tea for herself and gruel for the 
horses, did something towards mitigating 
the weariness of the twenty-odd miles, 
but it was a very greatly fatigued Miss 
Hoskyns who slid stiffly from her saddle 
at the end of them. 

She looked round the _ inn-yard. 
“Where is Billy ? ” she asked, sharply, 
as no dog ran forward to greet her. 

The hostler sheepishly scratched his 
head. “It wor like this, miss: A sight 
o’ carn comed in and we wanted a plaace 
vor to putt it in—and daazed if I didn’t 
open the pony-box 

“ Quite forgetting, of course, that my 
dog was shut up there! I guess, young 


man, if we had you in Amurrica we'd 
make your wits hop round a bit spryer. 


Well!” 

With a quick, impatient sigh Miss 
Hoskyns turned from the abashed youth 
and, walking out through the narrow 
entry, stood looking up and down the 
village street. But no such form as she 
waited for hove in sight. With another 
and a heavier sigh she approached the 
inn-door. From the porch a sympathetic 
maid was regarding her. 

“Oh, miss, you be looking for your 
dog? There, he do take on dreadful the 
days you be gone out hunting. Howls 
fit to lift the roof! And the instant 
minute he gets the chance, he’s off like 
lightning, searching for you all over the 
country side. Well, there, miss, he do 
be a devoted follower, if ever there was 
one!” 

“TI guess he’s a real good dog,” said 
Miss Hoskyns. But her smile was a 
trifle forced, and her words were belied 
by the uneasy look in her clear blue eye. 

It deepened as she got out of her habit 
and her toilet proceeded to a close 
without sight or sound of the fugitive ; 
it had become strained anxiety when, 
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still dogless, she sat down to her solitary 
meal. 

Presently the maid entered. “ Please, 
miss, there’s a man asking to have a 
word with you, if you can spare the 
time.” 

Miss Hoskyns’ heart gave a great leap, 
then stood still. ‘Do you know who 
he is ?”’ she forced her trembling lips to 
ask the question. 

“T think, miss, by his voice, it be 
the same who called to see you a few 
nights ago. But he be standing outside 
in the shade like, and I can’t see his 
face proper.” 

“T guess I’d better go to him.” 
Leaving her fish untasted, the young 
lady hastily left the room. 

“Evenin’, lidy.”” From outside the 
porch came the voice she dreaded to 
hear. 

“It ts you!” she gasped. 

“Yuss, lidy. . .At it agyne, ’e’s bin,” 
the voice added in a hoarse whisper. 

“Oh, no, no, no! I can’t believe it. 
Where is he?” 

“ Tied up in the hold shed at the hend 
of the garden. Tryin’ to keep it dark 
for your sake, I be, lidy, but swelp me 
if this goes on 46 

“ Hush, hush! Miss Hoskyns darted 


across the lane and down the garden 
path, the man swiftly following. 


As she pushed open the door of a 
dilapidated shed from which issued a 
lamentable whining, a _ black object 
rushed forward and threw itself upon 
her with the most extravagant demon- 
strations of affection, licking her hands, 
her slippers—slobbering, weeping with 
joy. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy,” murmured Miss 
Hoskyns, sadly, “ you’re breaking my 
heart.” Then as the dog, unheeding, 
leapt up and endeavoured to reach her 
face with his tongue, “I can’t believe 
it,” she said, in a firmer tone, “I just 
won't believe it.”’ 


“ Aow, yer won’t, won’t yer? Then 
just you look ’ere, lidy.” The hirsute 
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ruffian struck a match on his trouser-leg 
and held it close to the dog’s muzzle. 

The flame revealed a black poodle of 
medium size. As it flinched back, 
blinking, from the sudden light, the man 
drew his hand across its mouth. 

“Won't believe it, won’t yer, lidy ? 
Then just you look ’ere,’’ he repeated, 
and held up his fingers. They were 
smeared with crimson; from each tip 
hung a bright red gout. 

With a horrified cry the girl fell back. 
“ How much do you want ?”’ she asked, 
huskily. 

“Well, lidy, I’m a pore man. Las’ 
time the murderin’ villyin did in two of 
my sheep, they were nothink hout of the 
hordinary, and, not to be too ’ard on a 
lidy, I haccepted a fiver. But hon this 
occysion, lidy, that there dawg mide 
strite for my best prize-winners, swelp 
me if ’e didn’! Caught ’im red-’anded 
in the very hact, I did. Three of ’em, 
all with their throatses torn hopen ; 

“Oh, don’t !’’ moaned Miss Hoskyns, 
wringing her hands. 

“Well, lidy, a tenner is the leastest 
has I can sye——” 

“You shall have it. I'll bring it to 
your farm to-morrow—at Rackenford, 
you say?” 

“Yuss, lidy. But hiff it’s hall the 
syme to you, I'll tyke the oof ’ere and 
naow. Nao toime like the present. 
Halso it mightn’t be very saife for you 
to be seen a-comin’ to my farm— 
questions might be hasked. It’s for 
your syke I’m speakin’, lidy. Lemme 
‘ave the ooftish in this ’ere shed. I'll 
be wytin’—hanythink to oblige a lidy 
as is a lidy.”’ 

Without another word Miss Hoskyns 
ran from the barn, the poodle leaping 
and frisking around her. But before 
they emerged into the lighted lane she 
laid her hand upon his collar and pulling 
out her handkerchief carefully wiped his 
muzzle. 

“Oh, Billy, how could you?” she 
murmured, heart-brokenly, and gave a 
great sob. 
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Controlling herself with difficulty, she 
entered theinn. And there, in the narrow 
passage, she almost ran into the arms of 
the gentleman who had been beside her 
on the cliff above the Severn Sea. 

He was still in his hunting kit. 
“Hum-m-m, you have reached your 
journey’s end, I see, madam. By Jove! 
I wish I had—but now that my horse 
and I are refreshed we shall have to jog 
on for another half-dozen miles. Rippin’ 
run, wasn’t it? ’’ Then catching a better 
view of her agitated face: “‘ But—lI beg 
your pardon—there’s nothing wrong, I 
hope? No accident to your horse ? ” 

Miss Hoskyns looked up in his face 
and strove to reply composedly. But 
her nerves had been woefully shaken, 
she had had a very long, very tiring day, 
she had no one to confide in, her poppa 
had gone up to London—altogether the 
girl was completely overwrought. To 
her own infinite shame and dismay she 
covered her face with her hands and 
broke into a passion of sobs and tears. 

* * * * * 

“ Hum-m-m, waiting for the money 
in the shed, is he? And he says this is 
the second lot of his sheep that your 
dog has slain. Ha, doesn’t look much 
like a sheep-killer, this chap, does he?”’ 
Over the table of the empty coffee-room 
in which Miss Hoskyns had told her 
piteous tale, the gentleman contemplated 
the poodle stretched in luxurious ease 
upon the hearth-rug. ‘‘ Did the fellow 
offer any sort of proof?” 

“This,” said Miss Hoskyns with 
another sob, and drew the red-stained 
handkerchief from her pocket. ‘ I wiped 
it off his mouth myself, and—and I 
guess you can still see stains around his 
nose. Oh, Billy, Billy!” 

At the sound of his name uttered by 
that beloved voice, the poodle opened a 
soft brown eye, smiled happily, gently 
thumped his tail upon the floor—once- 
twice—then with a long sigh of utter 
content again sank to slumber. 

Meanwhile the gentleman had carried 
the stained handkerchief to the light, 
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“ Hum-m-m, what did he say his name 
was?” 

“His name is Jones,” replied Miss 
Hoskyns, “and he has a farm at 
Rackenford.”’ 

“At Rackenford!”’ with profound 
amazement. “ Why, that’s my part of 
the world. Jones? Jones? Never 
heard of him. What is he like? ”’ 

“Very dark—I guess he’s got a gipsy 
strain. And now I think of it, he don’t 
speak a mite like the people about here. 
More like a Londoner.” 

“ Whe-e-w !”’ the gentleman whistled, 
softly. ‘Gipsy strain—speaks like a 
Cockney! Well, now, will you let me 


go with you to the shed ? ” 

“Why, certainly. But I reckon I’d 
better get the money for him first.” 

“Hum-m-m, you needn’t trouble 

about that just yet, I fancy ”’ 
* * * * 


* 


“°’Ere! ’And over and look sharp 
abaot it. Precious time you've kept 
me coolin’ my ’eels ’ere,’’ grumbled the 
man whose name was Jones, as Miss 
Hoskyns re-entered the shed. 

“Here, you! What do you mean by 
speaking to a lady in that way?” 
Gently putting the girl aside, her friend 
in need stepped forward. 

The man staggered back a pace, his 
jaw fell. But quickly recovering his 
impudence, “‘ Ere yerself. Wot do you 
mean by shovin’ your oar in ? ”’ he cried, 
truculently. 

“Hum-m-m, merely come to settle 
the lady’s account. But I say—moor 
mutton is excellent—very partial to it, 
myself—we’ll have those carcases first, 
please. Bring them in _ to-morrow 
morning and you'll have the tenner all 
right.” 

With a furious oath the man darted 
towards the doorway. There followed 
a great scuffling in the semi-darkness, 
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a sound of men’s deep breathing—then 
came a heavy fall. 


“ Hum-m-m, let’s see ”—firmly seated 
on the Rackenford farmer’s chest, Miss 
Hoskyns’ friend drew out a matchbox 
and struck a light—‘“I thought so. 
Now, Ted Crooke, Cockney ferndigger, 
poacher, thief, there’s one thing I want 
to ask you: Where do you buy your 
red paint? Most artistic shade, I call 
it. Hope you asked for the non- 
poisonous sort, though—dog might have 
got some of it down his throat, you 
know. Then there’s another thing: I 
wouldn’t give my address as Rackenford, 
if I were you. We’re respectable folks 
down there. Also we’re pretty ready 
with our fists when our blood is up, and 
you might get hurt some day. Now, 
madam, I’ll just take this fine farmer 
along to the police station, and we'll 
see whether we can’t retrieve your 
fiver.” 

“Qh, no, no, no!” cried Miss Hoskyns, 
in much agitation, “I guess I’d really 
rather not. Now I know Billy ain’t a 
murderer! don’t care a mite for the money. 
And, besides ’’—as the gentleman opened 
his lips to remonstrate—‘ I’d just hate to 
have to give evidence. People would 
think me such a silly, and poppa would 
be mad with me for keeping it to myself 
last time.” 


“ Well, if you really look at it in that 
way,” the gentleman agreed reluctantly 
after a pause, “but it’s a thousand 
pities. Get up, then, my friend, and 
come along with me, I'll see you a little 
way upon your road. I’d like to prove 
to you just this once—you won’t want 
it again—that we men of Rackenford 
are fairly ready with our fists when our 
blood is up.”’ 


And he did, beyond the faintest 
shadow of doubt! 


A TROIKA 


A RUSSIAN STUD FARM 


BY BERNARD HAMILTON 


THOSE who from time to time have 
witnessed the brilliant feats of the 
Russian officers at Olympia will not 
need the assurance that the land of the 
Tsar is a paradise for the lover of horses. 
From prince to peasant the Russians are 
devoted to the noblest of man’s servants, 
and even in the most unlikely quarters 
the points of a horse will be discussed 
with an interest and intelligence hardly 
to be found in any other country. No 
doubt this is largely due to the com- 
paratively low cost of really good 
animals, which, coupled with the cheap- 
ness of maintaining them, enables all 
classes of people except the very poorest 
to indulge in the pride of possession. 
Two years ago it was my privilege to 
spend some months on a large estate in 
the Government of Poltava, South 
Russia, where horses are bred in fairly 
large numbers, principally for military 
purposes. Although I cannot lay claim 
to being an expert in matters equine, it 
may be that the following recollections 
will prove of some interest. 


The house in which my hosts reside 
during the summer months is situated 
in a remote part of the Ukraine, some 
forty miles from anything so civilised as 


a railway station. Its present owners, 
people of some distinction, purchased it 
about twenty years ago, and after 
extensive alterations and _ additions, 
proceeded to erect in the north-west 
corner of the grounds large stables 
capable of accommodating about one 
hundred and fifty horses. 

Beyond the stables is a long oblong 
field, about four acres in extent, enclosed 
by out-houses. Here strings of young 
horses are exercised daily. Again beyond 
the out-houses is a racecourse nearly a 
mile in circumference where periodical 
trials of speed are held, different members 
of the family riding or driving their 
favourite horses. On the day of my 
arrival races of this kind took place. 
In the intervals, a number of clumsy, 
good humoured grooms entered for 
various competitions—sack races, egg- 
and-spoon races, and the like—for which 
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money prizes were given by their young 
masters. An excellent view of all 
the events could be obtained from a 
miniature grand-stand in the centre of 
the field. 

In course of time these quarters were 
deemed too confined, so when opportu- 
nity occurred, a second estate called (so 
far as I can spell it) Visoili Houtr was 
purchased, and the greater part of the 
stud transferred there. The Houtr is 
about twelve miles distant from the 
manor house, and has the advantage ot 
being quite solitary. Much of it is under 
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hundred yards to the front of the house 
stands a vast quadrangle enclosed by 
stables and stockade ; and dotted about 
in the vicinity are granaries, cow-sheds, 
and the isbas of the peasants who work 
on the estate. Here are bred saddle 
horses for the army and for private use, 
carriage horses, especially the famous 
Russian trotteurs, and heavier breeds 
for agricultural purposes. In all, sixty- 


three foals were born the season I was 
there. 

During the greater part of the summer 
there were three troops of horses grazing 
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cultivation, but some thousands of acres 
of grass land remain as pasture for the 
horses, of which there are here about 
three hundred. 

The house, which is not yet completed, 
is a long one-storeyed bungalow, con- 
taining a dining room, office, sitting 
room, and one bedroom. It is only 
inhabited about once a week, when a 
short visit of inspection to the stables 
is made. Behind it is a large orchard, 
where a kindlier soil produces the finest 
apples, pears, and cherries, such as were 
denied to us at the other house. Some 


in the meadows about the estate, each 
attended by one or two mounted herds- 
men. It was a most interesting sight to 
watch these troops being brought at 
midday into the enclosure for watering. 
The troughs round the stockade having 
been filled, and the wide gates thrown 
open, a signal was made to the watchful 
herdsman that everything was ready. 
At once he began to gallop about, 
collecting and driving before him the 
wanderers. The whole troop then moved 
in the direction of the enclosure, slowly 
at first, then breaking into a canter, 
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which finally became a wild race for the 
gateway. The picture presented by 
these beautiful animals, most of them 
quite unbroken, as they galloped past 
us with flying manes and tails, is one 
which no lover of horses could forget. 
Inside the quadrangle they slackened 
speed and trotted to the water troughs 
where they slaked their thirst with a 
long draught of the cold water pumped 
from a well hard by. This operation 
was repeated three times for the two 
and three-year-olds who formed one 
troop, for the yearlings who formed a 
second, and lastly for the brood mares 
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operators were waiting. Two or three 
burly young stable hands would then 
cautiously surround her bewildered foal 
and make a sudden rush upon it. Some- 
times the youngster escaped, and the 
men fell together in a heap, but generally 
there was a tremendous struggle for two 
or three minutes before the kicking, 
plunging baby could be secured. It was 
very amusing to see grown men dragged 
about and sometimes knocked down by 
foals only a few months old. A far less 
pleasant duty had to be accomplished 
in September, when the mares were 
finally separated from their offspring 
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with their foals. A less picturesque but 
far more amusing spectacle was the 
paring of hoofs which took place several 
times in the summer. It should be 
understood that horses in this country 
are unshod, even when at work, for the 
soft roads and grassy plains render 
shoeing unnecessary. As may _ be 
imagined, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed at such times, especially in the 
case of the foals, who were not 
accustomed to being handled. Having 
been driven into a corner, a mare would 
be seized and haltered, and led to 
another part of the yard where the 


and moved into winter quarters. Each 
foal was minutely examined, and its 
characteristic marks duly entered in a 
book, together with particulars as to 
its pedigree, a task which occupied two 
whole days. As each case was concluded, 
the mare, followed by her youngster, 
was led into a smaller yard covered 
knee-deep with straw, and taken out 
alone through a narrow opening. The 
distress of the babies at finding them- 
selves deserted amid novel surroundings 
was quite pathetic. 

The most valuable animals at Visoili 
Houtr were, of course, the stud horses. 
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Chief among these was Farookh, an 
English thoroughbred lent to the stud 
for a few years by the Russian Govern- 
ment.* He is the sire of most of the foals 
destined for the Army, and has won 
many prizes at the best shows in Russia. 
Farookh has a savage temper, and only 
one groom can go anywhere near him. 
I need not stay to describe the 
Russian saddle horse: he has much in 
common with his English brother, and 
indeed is often descended from one of 
the great English thoroughbreds which 
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action these horses cannot be beaten, 
and in speed they are scarcely inferior 
to the best American trotters. The 
finest of these belonging to my friends 
is Porazitelmwi, a horse well known in 
St. Petersburg as being an exceptionally 
good specimen of his breed. He was 
rarely used in the country, but on one 
occasion I was driven in a light carriage 
to which he was harnessed with another 
horse galloping half loose at his side. 
I should estimate the rate at which we 
travelled round the racecourse as not 
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the Russian Government has purchased 
from time to time. The best horse of 
this type actually bred on_ the 
estate in recent years was Little 
Duke, who was sold for a_ good 
sum to an officer in a crack cavalry 
regiment. It is to be hoped that this 
gentleman will sit tight, for Little Duke 
is by no means a four-post bedstead. 
More novel to the Englishman are the 
splendid trotteurs for which Russia is 
well known. For beauty of form and 


far short of thirty miles an hour. It 
will, of course, be understood that the 
Russian trotteur is never allowed to 
gallop when in the shafts. When trotting 
races are held, a horse which begins to 
gallop loses points, and if it occurs three 
times he is disqualified altogether. 
Another fine trotteur was a beautiful 
grey mare named Curnosan, who was 
responsible for a grave breach of 
etiquette during the winter of IgI0-II. 
When being driven along the quay at 


*In addition to the loan of such animals, the Government encourages private breeders by 
awarding Gold Medals where the standard is very high. The Stud I am describing has received 


its third distinction this year, 1913, 
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St. Petersburg Curnosan — considered 
herself challenged by a horse trotting 
in front. In spite of the coachman’s 
efforts, she began to trot at racing speed, 
and soon left her rival far behind. When 
it was possible to slacken the pace the 
other carriage overtook them, and my 
friends discovered to their dismay that 
they had vanquished one of the Grand 
Dukes. 

Russian work horses are much lighter 
in build than those used for similar 
purposes in England, pro +0 


th 
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pair where we should use but one. 
Then, too, the heavier draught work is 
done by teams of oxen, of which as many 
as sixteen or twenty are inspanned for a 
very heavy load. At the Moscow horse 
show of 1911 a horse of the Clydesdale 
type excited great interest, as its size 
and strength were so unusual. The 
richer peasants take some pride in their 
horses, which are often really fine 
animals, and capable of great endurance. 
The Russian manner of harnessing is 
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very interesting. To begin with, one 
rarely drives out with but a single horse 
in the carriage. There will be two, three, 
four or six, according to the taste of the 
driver or the state of the roads. 
Normally one uses two horses, one of 
which trots between the shafts while 
the other gallops at its side. This latter 
horse, called the pristyazhka, is very 
loosely attached to the carriage by a 
single outer trace, and is held by one 
rein, also on the outer side. On the 
inp the trace and rein, both very 


be running d>-Mmucil as four feet apart. 
The outer horse should always gallop 
while the horse in the shafts trots. Ina 
troika the third horse is attached in 
the same way as the second already 
described. A troika travelling at full 
speed is a fine sight. The middle horse 
is, usually a trotteur, and he sets 
the pace, which frequently taxes the 
galloping powers of the others to the 
utmost. As these latter have for 
practical purposes only one rein and 
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trace their heads are turned outwards as 
they run, in the manner familiar to those 
acquainted with the drawings of classic 
days. A Russian coachman drives with 
his arms fully extended, and shouts 
encouragement to his team as they 
travel, relying more on his voice than 
the whip to accelerate their speed. I 
was told that in former days when 
brigandage was rife the horses were 
trained to exert their utmost powers 
when the driver cried “‘ thieves,” or the 


like. One may be permitted to regret 
the tendency to abandon the picturesque 
national equipages in favour of the 
more formal English turnout with its 
clipped and docked horses and debonair 
coachman. The old Russian harness is 
very beautiful. My friends have one set 
(for a troika) of blue cord covered with 
silver sequins with pendants terminating 
in silver bells. Almost every modern 
set is decorated with fine gold-plated 
chain-work. An invariable feature of 
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the harness is the duga, a half-hoop of 
leather or painted wood fastened to the 
shafts near the collar. To this the 
bearing rein and a silver bell are 
attached. 

The qualifications necessary for a 
coachman are numerous and exacting, 
but with one exception not peculiar to 
the country. This exception, however, 
is worth recording on account of the 
amusement it affords to foreigners. No 
coachman can hope to get a good post 


unless he possesses a superabundance cf 
adipose tissue—in plain English unless 
he is very fat. Corpulence is as essential 
to him as side-whiskers were formerly to 
the traditional English butler. Either of 
our senior coachmen would turn the 
scale at eighteen stone. It was a 
grievance of Feodosay’s that he was 
less fat than Dmitri, and he was 
accustomed on great occasions to stuff 
a large cushion under his capacious belt 
in order to uphold the honour of the 
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establishment. This is quite a common 
practice among his class, and the results 
are sometimes ludicrous. In St. Peters- 
burg I have noticed more than one 
imposing Jehu whose artificially bulging 
form was crowned with the small round 
head of alad of fifteen. A fat cabby 
always demands a higher fare than his 
less corpulent mates. In town the 
coachman wears a voluminous double- 
breasted blue coat reaching to the 
ground; on his head is a small silk 
hat with concave sides and curling 
brim. In the country the more ancient 
costumes are worn. Feodosay usually 
appeared wearing a bright yellow or 
scarlet shirt under a sleeveless velvet 
jacket, while a small round “ pill box ”’ 
hat, trimmed with the ends of peacock 
feathers, was set jauntily on one side 
of his enormous head. He was the most 
bear-like Russian both in appearance 
and disposition which it was my fortune 
to meet, but he possessed in excelsis 
the strong hand, clear sight, and 
resourceful mind requisite for driving 
a team of half-broken horses over the 
irregular and often dangerous tracks of 
the Ukraine. 

I have already mentioned that a large 
proportion of the horses bred at Visoili 
Houtr are destined for the Army, hence 
the annual visit of the Remount Com- 
missioners to the neighbourhood is ore 
of the great events of the summer. 

The State requires a very large number 
ot horses each year for military purposes, 
and commissioners are sent to each 
government in parties of eight or ten, 
empowered to purchase suitable animals 
at a cost not exceeding a fixed sum. If 
I remember rightly the highest price 
they could give in 1911 was five hundred 
roubles (£50), but in no case was this 
maximum awarded, either for our horses 
or any others. In fact, when I saw 
animals worth seventy or eighty 
guineas in England being sold for 
thirty-five or less, I formed a high 
opinion of the patriotism of the stud 
owners, who could hardly have reaped 
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any financial benefit from the transac- 
tion. Well equipped and well managed 
as my friends’ stud was, it was with 
great difficulty that expenditure was 
kept at the level of income. The 
Commission was to sit towards the end 
of August at Loubny, the most consider- 
able town in the district ; but the senior 
member, a general, came to the Houtr 
for a preliminary informal inspection of 


FEODOSAY ‘*‘ WEARING ’”’ HIS CUSHION 


the thirty odd horses which were to be 
offered to the Government. He was a 
red-faced little man, with keen grey eyes 
and an “‘ Imperial’ beard. His undress 
uniform was khaki, and on the left 
breast he wore several small enamelled 
crosses and badges, which at first I took 
to be the insignia of military orders. 
However, they were only badges of 
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efficiency conferred by staff colleges and 
other army institutions. In the after- 
noon there was a grand parade of horses 
for his excellency’s inspection, at which 
he favoured us with his criticisms and 
suggestions regarding them. 

As the time drew near for the meeting 
of the Commission, the stables and 
exercising ground became veritable hives 
of industry. From early morning till 
evening the horses were being fed, 
exercised, or groomed until their coats 
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by sturdy country wenches and deposited 
in the midst of the grooms and the 
drivers, who fell upon them with gusto. 
When it was time to proceed, several 
reluctant horses added a little to the 
general commotion by kicking and 
plunging in all directions. However, 
they started without any broken bones, 
thanks to skilful handling. Then began 
a very monotonous journey, for it was 
necessary to supervise the descent of 
three extremely steep hills, so our pace 
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shone like silk and they were in the pink 


of condition. Finally, one morning at 
a very early hour, a long caravan of 
carts set out for Loubny, four healthy 
young horses being fastened to the tail 
of each cart. They travelled at a very 
leisurely rate, and we overtook them 
shortly after midday at a village where 
it was customary to change horses. 
Here we lunched. Some huge buckets of 
steaming potatoes, boiled in their skins, 
‘were brought from a neighbouring farm 


had to be accommodated to that of the 
baggage waggons. When these diffi- 
culties were overcome we were able to 
drive on again, and at dusk were within 
sight of Loubny. It was quite dark as 
we passed rapidly up the main approach, 
and therefore rather alarming suddenly 
to be pulled up, with our horses rearing 
and shying on the top ofa bank. With 
true Oriental indifference the municipal 
authorities, who were engaged in repair- 
ing the raised carriage way, had left 
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unlighted a great heap of sand in the 
very centre of the track, upon which the 
horses had blundered in the dark. 
Fortunately our coachman was equal to 
the occasion, and extricated us without 
further accident. He drove on more 
carefully, and finally, passing the shop- 
ping district, arrived at a house recently 
purchased by my friends. This house, 
like most others in Loubny, is single- 
storied and stands in about an acre of 
ground surrounded by stables. It is 
thus extremely convenient as a shelter 
for horse and man during the annual 
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and led their charges to the parade 
ground. Half an hour later the carriage 
was ready to bear us to. the 
same destination. Four beautiful greys 
were harnessed according to a fashion 
they call “‘ French post,” that is to say, 
two and two, and with bells and fox-tails 
pendant from various parts of the 
equipment. After much preliminary 
rearing and plunging on the part of 
the leaders we drove off at a rapid pace, 
and soon arrived at the parade ground. 
The tent erected for the convenience of 
the officers and visitors was on the far 
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sale. An hour or two after our arrival 
the caravan entered the yard, and for 
some time there was an extraordinary 
amount of bustle and noise as the horses 
were unharnessed and rubbed down. 
The scene was illuminated by a single 
large spirit lamp, which frequently com- 
plicated matters by failing in its duty. 
However, in the end peace was attained. 

Next morning all were astir early, and 
the horses to be offered for sale received 
such a vigorous grooming as they will 
probably never again experience. The 
men then donned their new red shirts, 


side of the field, and we had the very 
great satisfaction of providing the sen- 
sation of the day with our splendid 


equipage. Ladies forgot to gossip, 
officers to strut, and men to stand to 
attention. Everyone was staring at our 
horses. But soon the work of the 
commission was resumed. Our recent 
visitor was there, and a yet more dis- 
tinguished General was expected, the 
general officer superintending the whole 
State Commission. He arrived soon after 
we did, and shouted the usual greeting 
to the soldiers which, with their united 
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yell in reply, “Good health to your 
excellency,’’ is so interesting and amusing 
to a foreigner. A more unmilitary figure 
I have rarely seen. Enormously fat and 
shapeless, he had a _ good-humoured 
rubicund face, and wore spectacles on 
the tip of his nose. As for his bald pate 
and patriarchal white beard, one could 
imagine Nature saying to him, “ You 
cannot have hair at both ends of your 
face. Make the most of one.” In short, 
the nice old fellow would have made an 
ideal Father Christmas, but an unkind 
destiny placed him high among the 
Tsar’s men of war. As we were being 
introduced my “mischievous imagina- 
tion”’ (as the Psalmist saith) pictured 
this genial elephant leading a cavalry 
charge, and it was with great difficulty 
that I preserved a becoming gravity of 
exterior. 

Seating himself heavily and with 
some rashness upon a chair of 
normal dimensions, he proceeded to 
perform the duties of his office by 
imbibing large quantities of mineral 
water and making himself agreeable to 
the ladies, while his subordinates 
measured, felt, discussed, and priced 
or rejected one after another of the 
almost unending string of horses. The 
owners looked on with interest or dis- 
appointment, but rarely with enthusiasm, 
for the prices given were not high, and 
it would have been bad form (not to 
say useless) to bargain. The com- 
missioners were very hard to please, so 
it was a matter for congratulation that 
all but five of our horses were accepted. 
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Several of these five were by a well- 
known sire, St. Ignatius, but were 
refused on account of their small size. 
Some animals from other studs were 
rejected as being too large. Each of 
the horses purchased was at once 
assigned to some particular regiment for 
which in build or colour it was especially 
suitable. At one o’clock proceedings 
terminated for the day. In former 
years the visit of the Commission has 
been quite a society function, attended 
by all the neighbouring country gentle- 
men and their families, but in rgIt it 
was a much smaller affair. On the 
next day the sale was resumed, and 
at the close there was an elaborate 
luncheon at our house, to which the 
officers and their ladies were invited. 
This festive event was chiefly remarkable 
for its duration. We sat down at one 
o’clock and rose at half-past six, after 
much speech-making and many 
toasts. 

I have termed this the conclusion of 
the Commission, but one small adventure 
may be recorded. I was awakened in 
the small hours of the next morning by 
one of the light-fingered brigade who was 
attempting to effect an entry at my 
window, doubtless with designs upon 
the proceeds of the sale. Unhappily for 
him, the dogs spotted him at the same 
moment, and I had the pleasure ot 
witnessing a very fine sprint as he made 
for the garden wall. He won by a neck, 
which was disappointing to the dogs, 
but certainly a matter for congratulation 
to himself. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKET 


TEAM AGAINST THE 


BY R. E, 


DuRING a two months’ stay in South 
Africa I have had the pleasure of 
meeting a good many of the most 
prominent men connected with cricket, 
and have been able to glean some little 
knowledge of the condition and prospects 
of cricket in the colony at the present 
time. In particular I am indebted to 
Mr. Ivor Difford, the secretary of 
the South African Cricket Association, 
for a fund of valuable information 


without which these impressions could 
hardly have taken shape. 

One very satisfactory point which I am 
sure all Englishman will be pleased to 
hear is that, in practically every case, 
the English professional who goes out 


to coach various clubs in South Africa 
during the winter months has earned 
for himself a thoroughly good name for 
civility and steadiness, and has given 
every satisfaction. The hospitality and 
kindness an Englishman receives in the 
colonies is most generous, and my 
personal experience during the time 
I was in South Africa, confirms this in 
every way. The South African Cricket 
Association offered me every possible 
attention, and only indifferent health 
prevented my taking advantage of their 
kindness. 

Perhaps it would be best to take 
the various centres separately, as in deal- 
ing with such an enormous country it is 
difficult to consider the matter as a 
whole. My general impression is that 
cricket is going through rather a bad 
period in South Africa at the present 
moment, and though there is plenty of 
evidence of keenness, the failure of the 
team in England in 1912, during the 
Triangular Contest, has had rather a 
damping effect. Almost all the players 
who made the 1907 team that visited 
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England so famous have retired, and the 
team that is to uphold the prestige of 
South Africa in the cricket field will have 
to be drawn from entirely fresh blood. 
Messrs. Sherwell, GordonWhite, Schwartz, 
Faulkner, Vogler, and others will not 
be seen again, and possibly only Messrs. 
Snooke, and Nourse, will be able to give 
their experience to the building up of 
the new side. Mr. Pegler,the one success of 
the 1912 team, has come to England, 
and though I am told he is not so deadly 
on the matting wickets in South Africa 
as he was in this country on grass, his 
loss must be a great one. The bowling 
in South Africa is the question. The 
batting is distinctly promising, and there 
is a big future before several youngsters 
in this line; the fielding, too, should 
be well up to the good standard we are 
accustomed to expect; but I cannot 
find any evidence of promise in bowling, 
and if South Africa is to keep the place 
she has won in the international tourney, 
she will have to give this department 
her serious consideration. Mr. Frank 
Mitchell is reported to have said after 
the close of the 1912 tour that South 
Africa should give up the googly 
bowling and adopt a style modelled on Mr. 
Pegler. With all due respect to a great 
cricketer’s opinion, I entirely disagree. 
The South Africans won their position 
in the international contests from their 
abilities as googly bowlers, and though 
no one would advocate a team entirely 
composed of and relying on this style 
of bowling, I do not think that any 
team is complete unless a really 
good googly bowler is included. Such 
a bowler is always unsettling to the good 
batsman, and generally fatal to the tail. 

Now let us briefly consider the various 
centres in detail. 
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WESTERN PROVINCE (includes Cape Town 
on the Western portion of South Africa). 


The prospects here are good. Cricket 
has been distinctly improving the last 
few years, and though there are not 
signs of much bowling, the batting is 
most promising. Two names stand out, 
M. Commaille, who visited Australia 
with the S.A. Team, and George 
Hearne, a son of Frank Hearne, whom I 
met in Cape Town and with whom I had 
a very interesting talk, a nephew of 
Alec Hearne, one of the most popular 
and respected of English professionals. 
Commaille is a much better bat now 
and has not only increased his scoring 
strokes but has gained confidence and 
power, and should be one of the main- 
stays of the Test side. George 
Hearne is in many people’s opinion one 
of the best bats in South Africa and 
should have been included in the 1912 
side in England. He is full of cricket 
for how could he help being so with the 
name he bears !—and I hope a big future 
is in store for him. There is more 
to be noted in the Western Province, 
though Mr. P. T. Lewis and the brothers 
Hands, of Oxford Rugby Football fame, 
are all fine hitters, but lacking in defence 
and experience. There is no good 
stumper, and Mr. de Smidt the only 
bowler of any promise, though hardly 
good enough for first-class cricket. 


SouTH WESTERN DISTRICTS. 


Geographical drawbacks have pre- 
vented this part of Cape Province from 
becoming prominent in cricket. But 
I am told that there is plenty of promise 
and talent if only there were facilities 
for developing. The M.C.C. are visiting 
this part of Cape Province and will give 
great encouragement undoubtedly, but 
it is questionable whether a represen- 
tative of the South Western Districts 
will be found in the Test side. 


GRIQUALAND WEST. 


This district which has Kimberley for 
its centre has in recent years made great 
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strides under S. Webb (Lancashire), 
Newstead, and _ particularly W. G. 
Quaife; they possess in Mr. L. G. 
Tapscott, the most promising bat in 
South Africa at the present time. Only 
twenty-two years of age, he has already 
made a great name for himself in the 
Currie Cup Competition, and might well 
have been given a place in the last tour. 
He is a batsmen of the brilliant type, 
and given a little more defence and more 
experience, should take his place among 
the great batsmen of the world. His 
brother L. E. and Mr. Ling have, too, 
great possibilities, and Quaife, I am told, 
has a very high opinion of all three. 
The cricket at Kimberley should in five 
years’ time have made a large advance. 

THE ORANGE FREE STATE cricket is 
not good at the present time, and keenness 
is somewhat lacking. Mr. N. V. Lindsay 
is a long way the best player and has a 
great chance of being included in the 
S.A. Team this year. Mr. T. A. Jewell, who 
will be remembered for his repeated 
large scores for Sutton, in Surrey, is 
now farming at Brandport, and his 
success last year in the Currie Cup 
Tournament should ensure him getting 
a good trial. He is a big hitter, and has 
shots all round the wicket. Beyond 
these two the O.F.S. can boast of very 
little talent, and cricket, in this part wants 
waking up and reorganising. The same 
report must be made of the EASTERN 
PROVINCE, chiefly owing to its restricted 
opportunities. Mr. H. E. Crouch, of 
Rhodes University, is the only man of 
promise. He can bowl very fast and 
turns from the off, and it is hoped he will 
take the place of Mr. Kotze as the S.A. 
fast bowler. 

The TRANSVAAL possesses plenty of 
promising young batsmen, but no 
bowling. Mr. Pegler, their best bowler, 
having gone to England to live, will be 
sadly missed. Mr. H. V. Baumgartner, 
who played a lot of club cricket round 
London last suramer and did very well, 
is the best. Mr. A. E. Cook is a very 
good left-handed batsman who may get 
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his S.A. cap, and Mr. M. J. Susskind, 
who will be remembered as_ the 
Cambridge athlete, could he make more 
use of his height and strength, should 
develop into a really good player; but 
Mr. J. W. Zulch is probably the best bat 
in the Transvaal and should do well 
against the M.C.C. team. Mr. L. J. 
Tancred is hardly the player he was, 
and Mr. Sherwell and Mr. White have 
definitely decided to retire—the latter 
a great player and always in my opinion 
deserving of a better record and Mr. 
Sherwell, the greatest possible loss to 
S.A. cricket. He was a fine wicket keeper, 
a magnificent captain and a leader of men, 
a great sportsman and a great gentleman. 
Mr. S. J. Snooke is a doubtful starter, 
but though his bowling has _ rather 
deserted him, his batting should always 
ensure him his place. Mr. Hathorn suffers 
from ill-health, and will not be seen 
again, and the death of poor Jimmy 
Sinclair has robbed South Africa of a 
fine all-round cricketer and a great- 
hearted sportsman. Mr. T. Ward is 
certain to be the S.A. wicket-keeper, 
and Mr. Campbell probably the reserve. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Vogler, 
undoubtedly the best bowler South 
Africa ever produced, and Mr. Faulkner, 
the greatest all-round cricketer, are 
anxious to return and play, but I doubt 
very much if either will be seen in the 
S.A. Team this winter. 

NaAtTAL—present holders of the Currie 
Cup and the chief centre of cricket at 
the present time. Mr. A. D. Nourse, a 
veteran well known to the English public, 
and Mr. H. W. Taylor, second in the 
batting averages to Mr. Nourse in the 
1912 Tour, both come from Natal. 
Mr. Taylor is probably the best bat in 
South Africa to-day, his performances 
suggesting a great future for him. 
Mr. C. Pearse, who went to Australia, 


is a most brilliant batsman, but 
unfortunately does not seem to care 
about big cricket. Mr. J. L. Cox, who 
was not a success in England, is expected 
to be the sheet anchor in the bowling 
line, and is reported to be a far better 
bowler on matting than on_ grass. 
Mr. C. P. Carter should represent his 
country again, though anno domini is 
beginning to find him out. Mr. D. Nicoll 
may rival Mr. Campbell as the understudy 
stumper to Mr. Ward. The only player 
of prominence in the BorDER is 
Mr. G. Hartigan whose unfortunate 
accident prevented his playing much in 
England in 1912, but he is undoubtedly 
a fine bat and should certainly be in 
the representative games. 

This completes the districts where 
real cricket has to be considered, and I 
should think that the following players 
will be found to be the most prominent 
in the coming matches : 


Mr. A. D. Nourse. Mr. A. E. Cook. 
Mr. H. W. TayLor. Mr. S. J. SNOOKE. 
Mr. C. PEARSE. Mr. M. J. SUSSKIND. 
Mr. M. CoMMAILLE. Mr. J. L. Cox. 

Mr. GEORGE HEARNE. Mr. C. P. CARTER. 
Mr. N. V. Linpsay. Mr. G. HARTIGAN. 
Mr. J. E. JEWELL. Mr. T. Warp. 


Mr. L. G. Tapscott. Mr. T. CAMPBELL. 
Mr. J. W. Zutcu. Mr. D. NICOLL. 


In conclusion, I am rather doubtful if 
the South African side will be found good 
enough. If the matches were to be 
played on grass I am sure it would not, 
but the matting wickets will help 
enormously and probably lessen the 
effectiveness of the English side. I 
expect the batting to be promising and 
with the help of some of the old stagers 
good. The fielding should be excellent 
but the bowling distinctly moderate. 
But, however the South African Team 
acquits itself, I am confident that the 
members will play the game in that same 
spirit which has won for them the name 
of such good sportsmen in past years. 
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Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


SHOOTING FOR THE POOR MAN 


BY GUY C, POLLOCK 


For many years, an occasional partici- 
pant in sport in the coverts and fields of 
rich and kindly friends, I believed 
very firmly that shooting was so much 
a matter of pounds and shillings as to 
be beyond the reach of a modest purse. 
Partridge-shooting was often spoken of 
as comparatively a poor man’s sport. 
But this was not the kind of partridge- 
shooting available for a man doomed to 
earn a living by hard work in London. 
A little rabbiting of sorts was presumably 
within reach of him who cared to trouble 
himself in search of it. But the idea 
of shooting of one’s own long remained 


a far ideal, the goal of an ambition 
checked by force of circumstances. 
Thus, like many another, I continued to 
shoot the partridges and pheasants of 
my friends, whenever opportunity 
allowed, and to make day-dreams of 
some day in which a hedgerow or a 
field of roots should be called mine. 
Quite suddenly, with two other keen 
spirits—all of us hard worked men, not 
to be included on either count by the 
most bigoted politician, in the ranks of 
the idle rich—I broke the bonds 
of timidity. Between us we took a 
modest shoot. Some account of what 
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we did, what we are doing, and what it 
has cost us may be a help to others who 
share our tasks and our circumstances. 

When the search for a small shoot was 
begun, it was almost late in October and 
no very serious hopes of success were 
entertained. What I did was to write 
to an expert friend, who has particular 
opportunities for considering such 
matters, and to ask him if by happy 
chance he could find for me, either 
(a) some partridge ground with hedge- 
rows and occasional pheasants, capable 
of supplying four men with an excuse 
for carrying a Saturday gun or (b) some 
rough ground, on which I could amuse 
myself and bag an occasional bird from 
time to time. I warned him that in 
either case the distance from London 
must be within sixty miles, the train 
service must be respectable, the cost of 
conveyance to and from a station must 
be small, the incidental expenses must 
be low in every way, and the rent must 
not exceed in the case of (a) £40, and of 
(6) £10. I added, “I fear I am looking 
for the moon.” He replied, on a curt 
postcard, “‘ You are.’ And there the 
matter rested for some days, while I 
schooled myself to think no more of it and 
presented ‘vain enquiries other 
directions. To my real surprise he 
wrote to me after four days saying, 
““T believe I have found your affair,” 
and he enclosed a letter from a_ third 
person, recommending to his and my 
attention the sporting rights over an 
160 acre farm in Hampshire, “ void of 
roots,” but holding a fair stock of 
partridges, and with hedgerows harbour- 
ing an occasional pheasant. At once we 
put in a claim for the option of taking 
the shoot, and I fixed an early day for 
looking over the ground with my friend’s 
expert help. 

At first glance this sporting estate 
did not seem to promise a great deal of 
sport. When we went over the ground 
the root crops had just been taken up, 
and there was no cover in which 
partridges could be expected to lie. 
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Moreover, we saw few birds—two coveys 
which rose very wild, a hare kicked from 
a furrow, a cock pheasant flustering from 
a little spinney, and a couple of hurrying 
rabbits. That did not surprise us, for 
we only walked casually across the fields. 
But the farmer, with an honest sincerity 
that invited confidence, took no very 
rosy view of prospects. He would not 
give a number to the coveys on his 
ground, he thought there were neither 
snipe nor woodcock, he believed that 
hares were very few and far between, 
and he had already killed eighteen of 
the hedgerow pheasants. But a good 
hedgerow running round three sides of 
a large stubble, an oblong copse, and a 
three-cornered little spinney with dense 
undergrowth and a marshy bottom 
below it seemed promising, and the 
sight of two casual coveys of partridges 
suggested at least some sprinkling of 
these birds. Besides, our object was 
chiefly an excuse for a walk with a gun 
on Saturdays. So, for £10 for the half- 
season, we took the little shoot. An 
unexpected advantage was given to 
us by the kindness of a neighbour, who 
placed at our disposal, as a mark of 
friendship, a withey bed and some rough 
grass fields adjoining our boundary. 
We had, further, the advantages that 
the farmer was an absolutely upright 
man, so much alive to the value of his 
sporting rights, and so anxious that we 
should have full value, that he spared 
no pains to make sport as good as might 
be, and exercised with discretion his 
rights under the Ground Game Acts, 
and that we were spared any expenses 
of keepering. The arrangement was 
that an old farm-labourer, who happened 
to be an ex-keeper of excellent 
experience, should look after the ground 
and accompany us when we came down, 
his wages being paid by the farmer. 
This dear old man, known tous then and 
since as “ Ancient,’’ added much to 
enjoyment by his shrewd wit and helped 
us to such bags as we could make, by 
his resourcefulness. 
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I believe that the best chance of a 
modest bag was lost when force of 
circumstances compelled me to go down 
alone for the first day’s shooting. That 
day I saw four pheasants, three coveys, 
and two hares. But, being unable to 
divide myself into separate portions, 
and shooting disgracefully besides, I 
returned empty-handed. 

The next time, two of us went down 
and the withey bed, being beaten for the 
first time, disgorged two pheasants and 
two rabbits which were duly added to 
the bag, also a third pheasant and a 
third rabbit were got from the oblong 
copse, and several long shots were 
vainly sent after retreating partridges. 

One other day there was when a 
large rise of five pheasants was seen out 
of the withey bed and two runners 
robbed a dogless party of legitimate 
spoils. For the rest, our days with the 
gun were days of much walking to and 
fro, of very infrequent shots, of 
improvised partridge drives which failed 
for lack of good aim and of sufficient 
guns—one designed day of more serious 
driving might really have ended in a 
ten-brace bag if two guns had not 
failed us at the last moment, and so left 
wide gaps in the line through which 
perverse birds winged a way to safety— 
and of ferreting with its customary 
labour of much digging in heavy soil. 

It was difficult for many reasons to 
do any real good on the ground. 
Pheasants were, of course, a very 
diminished company. Every year two or 
three broods of wild birds were bred in 
the hedgerows and plantations. But 
they had to be shot while the leaf was 
still on and these small places still 
harboured their birds. When they got 
bare few pheasants were found in them. 
Of partridges, there was quite a good 
stock, enough, perhaps, to allow forty 
brace to be bagged if one had got at 
them soon enough, without any damage 
to the prospects of the ensuing year. 
But when we came to it the birds were 
wild, and there was no cover, while the 
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normal difficulties of driving, even in 
the most amateur fashion, on a small 
acreage, were increased by the paucity 
and the poor marksmanship of such a 
team of guns as we made. It was not 
a good year for rabbits on the farm, for 
they had lately been subjected to 
unwelcome attentions from a notorious 
poacher, and the native hares had 
wandered far and wide in search of food. 
To add to these difficulties, the fact 
that every shot offered to one was 
supremely important from every point 
of view, while it emphasized the keen 
zest of our enjoyment, made shooting 
worse than it need have been. It is 
comparatively easy to perform with 
average credit on a big day, when a 
man has ample opportunity to shoot 
himself into form. It is quite another 
thing to tramp about all day, with a 
surprise chance here and there, and with 
the conviction that the missing of 
feather and fur is an irretrievable disaster. 
No pheasant or partridge, believe me, 
is so difficult as the bird which means 
all the difference between failure and 
success. 

If we had possessed the right sort of 
retriever—by which I do not mean a 
field trial winner—we might have seen 
more and had more in the bag. Several 
birds were lost to us which a dog would 
have found. Others, I do not doubt, 
were left lurking in the rough recesses 
of the triangular “ covert” for want 
of a dog to worry through stuff too thick 
for man or boy. But we began our half 
season without a dog, and without great 
expectations, so that it seemed not 
worth while to go to the pains of 
searching and paying for the right 
stamp of animal. Our bag for this half- 
season was, by normal comparisons, 
contemptibly small—9 pheasants, 6 
partridges, 2 hares, 2 plover and 43 
rabbits. But our expenses were light. 
A ten-pound note covered the rent, a 
tip of thirty shillings reimbursed 
“ Ancient” sufficiently, and, since we 
only employed four regular beaters on 
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one day, relying for the rest on a couple 
of small boys or one extra man to help 
“Ancient ’’ in his work, expenses of 
this kind were trifling. No elaborate 
lunch had to be provided, or cooked or 
sent out to the guns. A packet of sand- 
wiches and a flask served our needs. 
Thus the game was, to us, well worth 
the candle. As one of us put it, we would 
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a neighbouring shoot—also a _ small 
acreage, but possessing three really nice 
little coverts, with some fair partridge 
ground—had been a Naboth’s vineyard 
to us. There went our pheasants from 
the withey bed, which could only be 
beaten in that direction. There 
wandered our pheasants when the hedge- 
rows no more attracted them. Thence 


OUTSIDE THE COVERTS 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


have gladly paid the money for the 
incentive to healthy exercise in fresh 
air on Saturdays, leaving the so-called 
“bag” out of all consideration. At all 
events, we were sufficiently encouraged 
to make sure of the little shoot for the 
following year at its full rent of £20. 
Before the next season came round, 
however, other temptations were dangled 
before our eyes. Throughout the half-year 


came, while we stalked gloomily after 
wild-rising partridges on heavy plough, 
the enviable noise of many barrels. 
These two little shoots marched together. 
To have both would be to run the 
chance of quite respectable bags. Just 
before the next season began, the 
oportunity of taking Naboth’s place 
was put in our way. Being poor men, in 
no uncertain meaning of words, we had 
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many hesitations. But the offer made 
to us was tempting, and we sur- 
mounted cautious discretion. We took 
the second shoot. In anticipation of 


better days, moreover, we supplemented 
capital expenditure by the purchase of 
two game carriers, at four shillings each, 
and we bought a dog. 

That purchase was a genuine success. 
The same _ expert 


friend who had 
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alluring appearance —a medium-sized 
person, short in the leg, with a good flat 
head, a compact body, and an intelligent 
eye. This sum included sundry items of 
collar, chain, railway fares and keep for 
several weeks. “‘ Judy”’ isa keeper’s cast- 
off and she has been decently trained. 
No one would describe her work as 
stylish. She does not range or return at 
the gallop, she needs encouragement on 


RETRIEVING A HARE 
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originally found us our ground charged 
himself very kindly with the affair of 
our dog and went to much personal 
trouble in the matter. The result was 
that for {2 5s. we got a flat-coated 
three-year-old retriever bitch, of possibly 
dubious descent (she has significant but 
inconspicuous tufts of tan in her coat), 
but of the kindliest disposition and of 


a runner, and she has the bad habit of 
sometimes dropping a bird on her 
way back with it, and of popping it 
down at your feet. But these are 
trifles, so far as we are concerned. 
What matters is that Judy is not wild. 
She does not run in, she generally 
ignores ground game without a spoken 
warning, and she can be trusted to hunt 
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a ditch or hedgerow without going too 
far or too fast in front. She has a good 
nose and a tender mouth. In fact, she 
is the very animal for our purpose, 
and cheap at the price we paid for 
her. 

Thus we come to our second season, 
with expenses still very reasonable, 
and not beyond the reach of a party of 
three poor men, with four farmers—in 
defiance of all the Lloyd - Georgian 
theories—bound to us in friendship 
and glad that we should add grist to 
their mills by shooting over their farms 
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with courtesy and consideration, without 
any of the paraphernalia of big days or 
artificial sport, and with encouraging 
prospects. We are at least sure of 
much enjoyment, which is to no man’s 
hurt and to the advantage of several. 

I hope to be allowed to give some 
further account of expenses and results, 
separating the tale of one shoot from 
that of the other, so as to show not only 
what is killed and its cost over the whole 
ground, but the bag and its expenses 
over the original ground for a full 
season. 
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The break-up of a scrum 


THE REVIVAL IN RUGBY FOOTBALL 


BY ©. 


D. SEWELL 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency. 


STRICTLY speaking it is something more 
than a revival; it is a vogue. It has for 
some seasons now become the fashion to 
go to Twickenham or Richmond, Black- 
heath or Queen’s much in the same 
way that men have themselves answered 
the summer question ‘‘ What’s on at 
Lord’s to-day ?”’ by going there to see. 
It would be very interesting if a list 
could be made up of the names of 
regular visitors to the chief Rugby 
grounds. In it would doubtless be found 
the names of a good many men and 
women who, a decade ago, took about 


as much interest in the Rugby game as 
the average Londoner does in knurr and 
spell or tossing the caber. An old 
Rugby player has but to sit in any of 
of the grand stands at the principal 
grounds, whether in town or the 
provinces, and listen to the remarks 
made in his vicinity. Men who have 
never played Rugby are present in large 
numbers, and it is one of the most 
pleasing things about the new vogue 
that Rugby mankind in the majority of 
cases brings his womenkind with him, 
except, of course, in the worst weather, 
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and even then the risk of a cold is often 
cheerfully taken. Thus it is clear that 
a new interest has been created by 
Rugby football which is becoming more 
and more popular until one really knows 
not where it will end. 

Few if any lovers of the game are in 
doubt as to the date of the beginning 
of the revival. The spark to the gun- 


powder came into being on a fine 
afternoon in Devonshire eight years 
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Cornish XV. at Camborne, when the 
New Zealanders won in a trot by 41—0. 
The Bristol club provided another 41—0O 
score for our visitors two days later, and 
in the following week the Northampton 
and Leicester club fifteens yielded 32—0 
and 28—0 respectively before the Colonial 
revivers of the falling fortunes of Rugby 
football played their first match jin 
London. It was felt then that there was 
no Rugby ground in London large 


FINAL OF THE ARMY CUP AT TWICKENHAM, 2ND WELSH V. IST GLOUCESTERS 


The Welshmen just fail to score a try 


ago. On Saturday, September 16th, 
1905, the famous New Zealand team 
known to history as the ‘All Blacks,” 
simply made hares of our Champion 
County fifteen of the previous season, 
and in twenty-four hours the country- 
side was agog. That crushing defeat 
of a team which we had come to 
think could play Rugby football really 
well, by such an unheard of score as 
55—4, was followed five days afterwards 
by the trouncing administered to the 


enough as regards accommodation, suit- 
able for the New Zealanders first 
appearance in the metropolis, so the 
Middlesex XV. was opposed at the 
Stamford Bridge enclosure of one of 
the leading Association clubs. The New 
Zealanders won in another trot by 34—0. 
In that match A. D. Stoop was playing. 

It is probable that of the large crowd 
present upon that occasion very many 
units have been Rugby-men from a 
“gate’’ point of view ever since. The 
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game created a great impression, of that 
there is no doubt, for it was played on 
perfect turf on a fine afternoon and the 
New Zealanders gave one of the three 
or four best displays of their tour—those 
against Blackheath, Bedford, and 
Gloucester were other three—and it was 
plain that the Rugby game, in the 
metropolitan area at all events, had 
received a huge impetus. Later, a very 
wet day did not prevent the record 
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near future. Indeed, if the (at present) 
projected Club Cup Competition in 
Wales fulfils the hopes and expectations 
of its sponsors (on which point consider- 
able doubt exists), it may be that Wales 
will send a fifteen to Twickenham on 
January 17th backed by the Welsh 
Rugby nation. As England is tolerably 
sure to have a useful XV. and, moreover, 
holds the present Triple-Crown 
Championship, the phrase “ Will the 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AT TWICKENHAM, MARCH I5TH, 1913 


A corner of one of the stands at Twickenham 


crowd which has yet assembled anywhere 
to witness a game under the Rugby 
Union rules from going to be present 
at—rather than to see—the England v. 
New Zealand match at the Crystal 
Palace on December 2nd, 1905. Fifty- 
five thousand was, I believe, the figure, 
and Rugby has not looked back since. 

There is a probability, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that this record 
will be beaten at Twickenham in the 


ground hold the crowd ?” will probably 


be quite to the point. The Great 
Western Railway will land from twenty 
to thirty thousand enthusiasts from 
beyond the Severn in a very short space 
of time. London will not be long in 
supplying the balance necessary to create 
record. 

Hot foot on top of the New Zealand 
tour, with its “bag” of 830 points 
against 39 (or 103 goals 109 tries against 
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6 goals 5 tries) in 32 matches, came the 
perhaps even more interesting tour of 
the South African team of 1906-07. 
That was a case of fuel to the flames 
with a vengeance, and by the time they 
went home with 608 points against 85 
(or 78 goals 82 tries against 8 goals and 
18 tries) in 29 matches the popularity 
of Rugby football was no longer in 
doubt. Two years later a team from 
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game has increased. It is impossible to 
give the list of clubs existing on 
Christmas Day, 1905, and therefore 
to compare it with the number 
flourishing at this moment, but I 
believe I am accurate in saying that 
there have never, in the history of 
that game, been so many clubs or so 
many players as there are to-day. At 
the beginning of this season there were 


ARMY AND NAVY AT QUEEN’S CLUB 


Lieutenant W. B. Hynes, R.N., is seen trying to take the ball with one hand. Captain W. S. D. Craven, R.H.A., 
Captain of the Army XV, is at the end of the line on the left. Sub-Lieutenant F. E. Oakeley, R.N., at the end to the right. 


Australia served in a manner to sustain 
interest, which again rose to fever heat 
last season when the second South 
African team was with us. 

Of much greater importance, however, 
than the mere appearance in their 
thousands of a gate-paying public is 
the way in which during the past decade, 
or more strictly speaking seven years, 
the number of players of the Rugby 


333 clubs affiliated to the Rugby Union 


and 40 to the Welsh Union. As to how 
these numbers compare with those of 
March, 1905, when the New Zealand 
tour was matter for mere idle con- 
jecture I cannot say. Certain it is that 
since their visit many schools have taken 
up the Rugby game, either out-and-out 
or during one of the two terms when 
they cannot play cricket; and here 
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the old saying, “Once a Rugger man 
always a Rugger man” tells. For not 
one boy bitten with the game at school 
will forsake it on leaving, if there is any 
Rugger to be had in his vicinity. Many 
years ago Harrow produced a Rugby 
Blue as well as an International, perhaps 
more than one, but the first Etonian 
Rugby Blue was E. C. Benthall of last 
year’s Cambridge pack. 

Since the New Zealand invasion an 
Army Rugby Cup was established by 
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least of all the rotund captains and 
perspiring sergeant-majors who have 
their necks wrung annually by the 
lustiest of privates for the good of the 
game—and themselves, too, doubtless. 

No paper dealing with the vogue in 
Rugby is complete without passing 
reference to those great sporting affairs 
the Inter-Varsity and the Army v. Navy 
matches. Whether it was financial 
greed, or merely tried as an experiment, 
or done in order to give the general 


FINAL OF THE HOSPITAL CUP. 


GUY’S V. LONDON AT RICHMOND 


A London back trying to arrest a breakaway by C. S. L. Roberts of Guy’s. 


the Rugby Union and has proved a 


great success. There are twenty- 
three Regimental or Army Rugby clubs 
affiliated to the Rugby Union, and 
the annual competition is a very real 
sporting affair. Rugger men _ are 
decidedly averse from cup-hunting and 
medal collecting, anything in the nature 
of a cup-tie being opposed to the best 
interests of true Rugby, but an exception 
was made in the case of Thomas Atkins 
owing to his disciplined habits, and so 
far nobody has had cause to regret it, 


Rugby-loving populace a chance of 
seeing the match I cannot say, but, on 
one occasion, in December, 1909, the 
powers decided that the Varsity XVs. 
should oppose one another at Queen’s 
on a Saturday instead of on a Tuesday. 
The result must have exceeded anticipa- 
tion, as for some time after the game 
was in progress hundreds were trying 
to get into the ground, and many who 
had been luckier (?) saw very little of 
the play. The experiment was not 
repeated. Unfortunately, obstinacy of 
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a typically British kind governs the 
decision of the venue for this match 
which should, on every score save that 
of hidebound tradition, be decided at 
Twickenham. It has for long outstayed 
its welcome at the Queen’s club ground 
where only the very few can see the game 
under the chief condition to which every 
payer of a high price for the right to an 
uncomfortable seat is entitled. That 
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than is to be had at Queen’s club. The 
Rugby public is not interested in any 
particular game more than in that 
between the Varsity fifteens. Its rights 
need therefore more consideration than 
they seem to have yet received. In a 
very few years time the annual Services 
match may become as popular as the 
Inter-Varsity. It can never have quite 
the same following numerically, as the 


FINAL OF THE ARMY CUP AT TWICKENHAM, 


A Gloucester back in possession in full stride for the line. 


2ND WELSH V. IST GLOUCESTERS 


Note the position of the referee (W. Williams), who, on 


the far side, is well up with the game. 


condition is as fair a view of the play as 


weather circumstances permit. In 
numerous instances the onlooker is lucky 
who sees about one-third of the play of 
the whole match. The West Kensington 
district rarely escapes if foggy weather 
is prevalent, and, except that the match 
has been played there since 1887, there 
has yet to be advanced a solitary sound 
argument in favour of keeping it away 
from a ground which can give four times 
the number of spectators a covered seat, 
and from it a better view of the game 


Varsities meet just when both have gone 
down, and a horde of effervescent youth 
is thus let loose which will always out- 
number the officers who can get leave 
at the same time. But it has in the first 
week in March much the same vogue as 
that possessed by the Inter-Varsity three 
months previously. Both games are 
typical of the best possible Rugby, the 
teams vieing with each other in playing 
the open game, and, no matter how 
fierce or exciting the moments, always 
in the highest and most chivalrous spirit. 


\ 
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The spectator who has seen an Inter- 
Varsity or an Army v. Navy match on 
a fine day must not hope to see better 
Rugby. 

And this brings me to an important 
aspect of the whole case of Revival, v7z.: 
“ Has the standard of play improved ? ”’ 
This is a very difficult question to answer. 
England’s return during 1911-13 to a 
position something approaching her one- 
time predominance may be due to a 
falling off in ability in the players of 
other nations. This is certainly the case 
as between England and Wales. On the 
whole, a general affirmative may be 
given in reply to the query propounded. 
The “ foreign’”’ tours of 1905-06 woke 
up our back divisions, that of 1912-13 
will have had much the same effect upon 
those of our forwards who can see and who 
are ready to learn. No better all-round 
pack of eight forwards than the best 
eight of the last South African team had 
ever before been seen. Good ones, 
very good ones, there have been, but 
never one which, conjoined to all the 
arts of true forward play, had at its 
command such height and pace and 
weight. 

As between the era just prior to the 
arrival of the New Zealand team and 
the present day, there can be no two 
opinions that the standard of play in 
England is distinctly higher. Our 
players play to the end of the game 
more than they did ; they run straighter; 
they try to tackle where they used 
merely to paw; and they put in every 
ounce where they used to loll about 
through a game. In the London area 
much of the improvement must be 
traced to the “ open” game played by 
the Harlequins. The presence of Mr. A. 
D. Stoop in the match between the 
New Zealanders and Middlesex at 
Stamford Bridge in October, 1905, 
had lasting effects. His natural choque 
for Rugby football saw that the first 
set of backs in an English club team 
who could really run fast and at the 
same time handle the ball well was 
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FINAL OF THE HOSPITAL CUP. 
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bound to succeed if it ignored the touch 
line and made the goal-line its true 
objective. Get there somehow, only get 
there, has been to all intents and 
purposes the motto of the Harlequins 
throughout their successful period (which 
is far from at an end I hope), and the 
blessings of all Rugby men should be 
showered on Mr. Stoop’s head for the 
insistence with which he has made his 
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only the New Zealanders have excelled 
them for sheer audacity. Much of their 
play has been most unsound, and they 
have lost matches to teams that had 
not anything like their pace behind the 
scrums; but on the whole it is un- 


deniable that their methods have done 
the game—and not only the game in 
London—a very great deal of good 
The Harlequins, more than any other, 


ENGLAND V. SCOTLAND AT TWICKENHAM 


W. R. Johnston, and C. N. Lowe running to save the ball going to touch from a high Scottish punt. 
England won by a try to nil. 


men treat the touch-line only as an 
absolutely last resource. By this means 
—aided, of course, by the sheer pace 
and hands which Mr. Stoop has gathered 
round him—the.game has always been 
kept on the move by the Harlequins. 
Their dominant idea has been to keep 
it going and in doing so they have run 
other—and_ better—sides off their legs, 
and have won home by attacks in which 
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have been the club fifteen of the past 
six or seven years, and this without a 
single forward having been honoured 
with an international cap! Mr. G. D. 
Roberts had his before playing regularly 
for them, and Mr. J. E. Greenwood’s 
football education was Dulwich and 
Cambridge, just as Mr. C. E. L. 
Hammond’s was Bedford and Oxford. 
Behind the scrum there is quite ancther 
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FINAL OF THE ARMY CUP AT TWICKENHAM. 


2ND WELSH V. IST GLOUCESTERS, 


A Welsh forward at the dribble breaking from a scrum. 


story to tell, no other English club 


having in the space of so few years so 
many English caps to point to as evidence 
of the “discovery”’ Mr. A. D. Stoop 
made, consciously or not, at Stamford 
Bridge eight Octobers ago. 


Finally, it is the same story every- 
where. The game is flourishing wherever 
it is played, and it is probably fortunate 
in not having to find representation in 
the Olympic menu. So far only France 
has taken it up seriously, and all 


BLACKHEATH V. ROSSLYN PARK AT THE OLD DEER PARK, RICHMOND 
A Park back preparing to save from a dribble through by R. P. G. Begbie 
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Britishers who were present when the 
French XV. scored its single inter- 
national victory on the plains of 
Colombes, near Paris, on New Year’s 
Day, 1911, will agree with me that it 
has come to stay in those regions. 
Indeed it is in danger of becoming 
professionalised. Already the French 
Government has recognised it and has 
given a subsidy. In the French Army 
one may say Rugby Football is rampant. 
In Bordeaux, gates of over 10,000 
assemble on nearly every Sunday to 
witness Rugby matches, and our own 
fifteens have long since ceased to treat 
“the French match” with the levity 
some of the uninitiated among the 
critics ask us to believe they do. 


Unfortunately a horrible scene at the 
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Parc des Princes last January on the 
occasion of the visit of the Scottish XV. 
has led to a cessation of the fixtures 
between Scotland and France, but such 
cessation was quite unavoidable in the 
circumstances. The Scottish Union was 
in the right, as it was when it called a 
rather brusque halt a few years ago in 
the cause of strict amateurism, and as 
it is now in treating with utter disregard 
the departures from some of the Border 
clubs to the Northern Union of players 
who find they enjoy life better in the 
pay of N.U. clubs than in playing a 
grand game for the mere love of it. In 
England and Wales when a player “ goes 
over’ his movements are announced in 
the Press as though he was some hero 
back from the wars! 
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A PELOTA MATCH 


BY 


Ir is a fresh May day in sunlit Barcelona. 
The flocks of milch goats which follow 
their herds on matutina] rounds, even to 


the topmost staircases of customers on 
upper floors, are now homeward bound 
in company with scarlet-sheeted asses 
who have been also purveying their 


variant of the morning milk. The 
kaleidoscopic pageant of the flower 
market in the centre of the shady Rambla 
disperses with the vivacious crowds 
returning for their morning meal, and 
the street gradually becomes silent and 
deserted. 

An election upon which we reckoned 
for afternoon’s amusement has failed us, 
for the Republican party has sulkily 
refused to vote, and their opponents take 
little interest in a foregone conclusion. 
What is to be done, we demand of the 
porter of ‘‘ The Four Nations”? There 
isa balloon ascent in the Park? Insipid! 
The theatre matinées ? Too hot! The 
Plaza de Toros ? Too sanguinary: any- 
thing rather than that. Will the senor 
then visit the pelotaris at the Fronton ? 

Now sport in Spain is popularly 
believed to be limited to the cockpit 
and bull-ring. In Barcelona, too, they 
have quite a reputation for desultory 
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bomb-throwing. But the Catalans de- 
light also in Pelota, a pastime most 
athletic, a peculiar ball game which for 
antiquity and intrinsic merit is justly 
entitled to high rank. Originating ages 
ago in the Basque provinces as a direct 
outgrowth of that ancient “seu de 
paume,’ from which tennis, rackets, 
fives, and their kindred are lineally 
descended, it has spread to other parts 
of Spain. Now at Barcelona, Bilbao, 
Valladolid, Saragossa, and Madrid, the 
contests excite immense interest and 
attract large concourses. Eminent pro- 
fessionals command high salaries and 
vie in popularity even with successful 
toreadors. Their portraits are exhibited 
side by side in the kiosques and on 
the lids of match boxes peddled by a 
paternal government. Special periodicals. 
chronicle their doings; that they are 
vehicles for gambling also is no fault of 
the game, nor does it detract from its. 
merit. Possibly it actually makes for 
excellence. At least, on that score, no 
Briton should cast the first stone. 
Following the instructions of our 
mentor, we embark in a long, yellow 
three-horsed omnibus, packed with 
pleasure-seekers on roof, interior, and 
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platform, and together we jolt down 
the roughly-paved_ streets in an 
atmosphere oppressive with garlic and 
tobacco smoke. The springless leaps 
become more ambitious on the less 
frequented roadways, until finally the 
vehicle stops with a vicious jerk before 
the vestibule of a large building and 
erupts its heap of crumpled humanity. 

We find ourselves in a betting ring 
where a large, noisy, but orderly crowd 
is doing business on the pool system. 
Men deposit stakes at the stand of 
Blancos (Whites) or Azules (Blues) ; 
checks are handed in return and amounts 
recorded on separate boards. By com- 
parison the odds are thus readily seen, 
and noting that they stand at present 
nearly two to one in favour of 
Whites, we traverse the spacious porch 
and by a small door on the right enter 
the arena. It is an oblong, unroofed 
space about 200 feet long. On one side 
for its full length runs the court proper, 
paved with: large closely-fitting flags 
and resembling a large racket court from 
which the side wall nearest the spectators 
is removed. Its width is 36 feet. The 
side-wall and play-wall are each 36 feet 
high, and the latter is provided with a 
horizontal mark board at 3 feet from 
the ground. A back wall is about 20 feet 
high, and netting crowns the summits. 
Along the side wall broad white arrow- 
headed lines are painted vertically at 
regular intervals and numbered 1 to 17. 
These are not for scoring, but indicate 
to the player his position in the court 
and are also used to describe the game. 
From the 4th (marked Fita) and 7th 
(marked Vta) red lines run across the 
floor parallel to the end wall; and on 
each side of 7 shorter lines bisect the 
adjoining spaces. These are for service, 
and for marking faults. 

Marching with the court is a gravel 
path 200 by 30 feet, separated from the 
auditorium by an iron rail, whence the 
sillas de cancha (or “ de plaza’’) ascend 
in steps to the back, where a colonnade 
supports a tier of boxes, and above these 
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again a gallery. From the latter the 
scoring boards are manipulated and the 
state of the game called. 

The first round is for novillos (novices) : 
young, active men clad in white drill 
trousers and shoes with list soles. The 
two Blancos are distinguished by white 
shirts and red sashes. Azules wear blue 
belts and shirts striped blue and white. 
Those who don headgear sport the 
Catalan cap. Each is armed with the 
cesta, a long shallow scoop of curved 
basket work laced to the hand by a 
leather glove. 

Spectators now crowd the seats; the 
referee occupies a chair at the centre of 
the rail. Three line judges take positions 
along the margin of the court, and 
attendants bearing baskets of white 
leather-covered balls, like those for hand 
fives, parade between them. Otherwise 
the space is clear for the four players, of 
whom one of each side plays forward ; 
the other two are backs. Service is made 
from the 7th line (véa). The ball must 
be bounced before reaching it, and must 
be gathered and delivered within the 
half line beyond. The ball must strike 
the play wall between the mark board 
and the netting, and must rebound on 
the floor between fta and via. Should it 
not do soit isa fault. Three consecutive 
faults lose service and a point. It is also 
lost by the ball striking the end wall out 
of bounds, or bouncing out of court, or 
by being touched without gathering into 
the cesta. This last rarely happens. 
Service can be taken either by opposing 
forward or back, and the game proceeds 
by opponents alternately catching the 
ball at volley or first bounce, and return- 
ing within the limits of the end wall, 
until a miss or force out of court gives a 
point. 

Scoring is nearly as in rackets, but 
each game is longer. In this opening 
round it is for 25 points, and the interest 
lies chiefly in emphasising difficulties not 
apparent in the masters’ game. At first 
it is very even and well fought, until, the 
pace telling, Whites’ forward repeatedly 
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bungles, greatly to the indignation™ of 
the onlookers. His contrition appears 
absurdly exaggerated. With his face 
buried on his arm he stands leaning 
against the wall for all the world like a 
naughty boy in the corner. Then when 
the execrations have subsided a little he 
stalks about mournfully shaking his 
head. But even this parade of penitence 
fails to appease his angry critics who at 
last defeat their own ends by increasing 
invectives to the extent of completely 
unnerving him, and allow the non - 
favourites an easy victory. 

During the interval that follows we 
see that backers of Blues have gained 
eleven pesetas for each dollar invested. 
The betting ring is now again in full 
swing, and the knowing ones are in- 
specting the preliminary practice of 
the experts. Refreshment rooms are 
thronged by people excitedly discussing 
the play over drinks. Waiters are hurry- 
ing to and fro bearing trays piled with 
rolls and meat, long conical glasses of 
sherry, and bocks of dark Munich beer. 
The scene is animated to a degree. Then 
a bell rings, the court is rapidly cleared, 
and the players prepare to start. 

Of these assured masters of the craft 
some at least enjoy great reputations. 
One, the forward player and server of 
the Blancos is Champion of Barcelona— 
said in his day to have been one of the 
finest felotari ever known; but so 
exacting is the game that at two-and- 
thirty he is esteemed a little passe, and 
is stated, though this is not evident, to 
be a trifle lame. Hence he is expected 
to deteriorate in the latter half of play. 
His partner—playing back—is tall, lithe, 
and cannot be more than 23. Of Blues, 
one forward—a very celebrated player— 
is a short, compact man of fairer com- 
plexion than the rest,contrasting strongly 
with his partner, swarthy and of medium 
build, who has only recently become 
famous. The final game is of 50 points 
and affords a good example of one con- 
tested by skilled opponents. Blancos 
win the service and their famous server 
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leads off on the open side of the court. 
Taking five or six short running steps to 
the line va, he bounces the ball just 
before reaching it and, pausing with 
fore-foot on half line beyond and his 
back towards the play wall, scoops it 
into his cesta and continuing the sweep 
of his arm with a swing of the entire 
body hurls it with terrific force above 
the mark board. Thence rapidly re- 
bounding to the side wall, low down, it 
shoots into the allotted space on the floor 
behind /fta, where it is caught on the hop 
and cast sharply back, high enough to 
fall far to the rear of the court. 

There another player takes it with a 
powerful stroke forcing its return to the 
other end nearly sixty yardsaway ; buta 
Blue is again awaiting it and volicying off 
the wall sends the ball skimming along 
the side to the play end, whence it drops 
with diminished force amongst the for- 
wards. Blancos’ server gets in some low 
stinging shots round the inner corner 
which his opponent has to dart out upon 
the gravel to reach; but eventually by 
judicious strength he relieves the pres- 
sure and transfers play again to the 
backs. Between them ensues a stirring 
duel, each striving to outlast the other. 
Catching the ball, chiefly at volley, fore 
and back-handed, thirty, forty, or fifty 
yards away, time after time they fling it 
whistling back as though they could 
never miss. At length, however, the 
Whites’ back player gets into a little 
patch where the sun peeping round the 
corner of a screen falls full in his eyes. 
A curling ball twists from the side wall, 
just tips the edge of the cesta, and falls 
to the ground! So Whites have lost 
service and the first point goes to Blues. 

Now comes the turn of the other side, 
and their server, choosing a fresh ball, 
begins. Evidently over-anxious not to 
offer his formidable opponents too easy 
a chance, he starts with two faults ; but 
the third attempt is successful and the 
veteran White meets it with a catch and 
return so rapid as to seem almost a hit. 
Quick though it is, his man captures it 
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at volley; like lightning the leather 
glances round the corner close above the 
mark and bounding on the extreme 
edge of the paving soars towards the 
spectators. With great activity the 
veteran just gains it at full arm’s length 
and gets it up; but his crafty antagonist 
now has him well out of the way; so 
with a judicious plant, not strong enough 
to reach the opposing back, scores 
another point and continues his service. 

For a long time every step is evenly 
and stubbornly disputed. Wishing to 
save his partner for a final effort, the 
younger Blanco struggles splendidly, 
almost monopolising the play on his 
side. Magnificent rallies result, some- 


times of twenty returns a side, from 
far back, taken high, low, or scraped 
backhanded from the side wall. At long 
distances the wrist often requires support 
trom the other hand. Occasionally the 
hindmost players will work up in front 
of the forwards and then by successive 


shots drive one another back again. 
The constant rapid movement in follow- 
ing, and exertion of hurling the ball 
often the extreme length of the court is 
a tremendous test of endurance ; indeed, 
after a long bout the players are much 
exhausted. Their individual cleverness 
at intercepting the ball and the com- 
bination of sides are so fine as to infect 
the onlookers with intense excitement. 
They shout, applaud, throw cigars, hats, 
and even money to the players, and 
betting goes on freely as above all the 
uproar the click clack of the strokes 
makes itself heard. 
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After varying changes the end 
approaches. A lucky sequence brings 
the tally, 45 to 39 in favour of Whites, 
whilst thanks to the labours of his 
colleague the veteran is still compara- 
tively fresh. He scores one service from 
the left, and then a splendid smash sends 
the next bounding from the very edge of 
the flags over the gravel. A wild cheer 
goes up when the veteran just reaches it 
on the rail with the top of the wicker 
work, but the next instant the cheer dies 
away, as driving round too hard he 
forces out of court. Battling pluckily, 
however, his partner in the following 
turn beats the Blues with a low shooting 
ball. The Whites cunningly entice both 
rivals to the play wall, whence a hard 
high hit by the champion lands the ball 
out of reach far behind. Score, 48—44! 
After a fault a long tussle is eventually 
finished by White’s forward bringing off 
a very smart catch and tossing gently 
into the corner out of his adversaries’ 
way. From a final rapid interchange in 
the front of the court the bail goes 
beyond the limits and Blancos have the 
verdict. Thus concludes a most remark- 
able display. The incessant rapid 
movement of men over so large a space ; 
the accuracy of catching and velocity 
of slinging the ball; the placing with 
consummate knowledge of strength and 
masterly combination, unite to make 
Pelota a fascinating game to witness, 
and in tending to develop dexterity, 
activity, and endurance of its players, 
few, it any, can surpass it. 
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HORSES WE HAVE RIDDEN 


BY MILDRED, LADY BOYNTON 


As we sit before a cheerful, crackling 
wood-fire in the evening, after the first 


day among the cubs, our thoughts 
naturally turn towards the prospects 
and arrangements for the coming 
hunting season from the stable point 
of view. Thinking of the future recalls 
the past. Meditatively we close our 
eyes, and what a pageant of horseflesh 
passes before them! For the genuine 
horse-lover—the one to whom a horse is 
not a mere machine upon which to cross 
a country, but an individual with 
idiosyncrasies, not to say idiotcies of 
its own—will remember the successes 
and disappointments of his stable, long 
after he has forgotten those of far 


weightier matters in life. We do not 
here refer to young Croesus, who, 
though wisely refusing even to look at a 
coat or a motor-car not built to order, 
takes his hunters on hearsay, “ ready- 
made,” but to humble individuals like 
ourselves, who choose and buy our own 
horses, and think more of pleasure than 
profit, though hoping for both. 

It is curious what a glamour falls over 
a horse when once he becomes our own; 
and yet no sooner have we parted from 
it than we begin to see it in its true light. 

We are not at all sure that in some 
respects the horses that gave the most 
trouble were not those which afforded 
the most delight. We felt a kind of 
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wholesome satisfaction in steering them 
successfully across a country without 
others being aware of their little failings. 

That chestnut horse, for instance ; 
how many people knew what a “ soft ”’ 
beggar he was? So brilliant in a fast 
thing, slipping from one field to another 
with such ease, losing no time over his 
jumps, never turning his head—but 
what a handful he was in a slow, 
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we scarcely knew whether to regret, or 
rejoice over, his departure. 

Then there was the bay mare— 
beautiful in make and shape, and a 
capital hunter—no day too long, no 
hounds too fast for her. But an absolute 
demon in the stable! And what tricks 
she would play going to cover, if by 
chance we had to ride her on alone! 
Starting at every bird in the fence, 
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pottering run! How he snatched at his 
bit, and tore at the reins, bounded in 
the air twenty yards off every fence 
until it took all we knew to make him 
(and others !) think we were on the best 
of terms with each other. Yet when we 
sold him so well to the foreigner who 
happened to be out the day we had that 
clipping fifty minutes, where luck 
favoured us at every turn, (and we got 
our second horse in the nick of time!) 


shying at every puddle, backing into the 
hedge, swinging round at each motor 
she met, refusing to go up to her bit, and 
then suddenly catching sight of a com- 
panion ahead, she would change her 
mind, and drop into a six mile jog for 
the rest of the way like an angel. 

There was the little Irish horse, who 
never walked one yard from the time he 
left the stable till he returned, and 
never stood still for more than a second: 
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but he never put a foot wrong, never 
refused a fence in his life, and he could 
scuttle over deep plough like a rabbit. 
Was it pain or pleasure riding him ? 
We never knew. Or the brown horse 
who was never happy—nor were we !— 
until he had given three real good bucks 
after his first fence. To what dodges did 
we resort to make him think he had 
jumped! How we tried to circumvent 
his little game, especially on a cold 
morning, with a gale blowing, when the 
saddle was as glass, and our fingers 
frozen. One horse we remember had an 
annoying habit of always looking out 
for the gate directly he got into a field. 
He would cock his ears about until he 
spied it, and then proceed to edge his 
way towards it, turning his head wist- 
fully back, when he found he was meant 
to jump. 

And the white-legged chestnut, a 
“gift horse’”’ this, so to be judged 
leniently ; but we never liked him— 


good-looking and showy though he was. 
His feet betrayed him—he must have had 
what an old farmer called “a curious 


grandmother!” He carried his head 
buried in his chest, and unless he was 
allowed to gallop at every fence, went 
tail first up to within ten yards of it, then 
would whisk round, and like an arrow 
from a bow, charge it; no power could 
stop him; he never fell, but he was a 
terror to the “ field,’ and when we 
decided that only four wheels behind him 
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could quell his ardour, there was a sigh 
of relief through the country. ; 
But our cake had some plums! We 
revel in the memory of more than one 
“perfect hunter,’ These are indeed, as 
Lorenzo says, “ placed in my constant 
soul!’’ And how describe a perfect 
hunter? We need only raise our eyes 
above the chimney-piece before us and 
we behold the “counterfeit present- 
ment ”’ of two of the best, and words 
come trippingly to our pen. A horse 
who loves hounds, is never happy unless 
in the same field with them, who turns 
when they turn, hears a holloa quicker 
than we do, is off and away, keen as ever 
after forty minutes quick going, who 
pricks his ears and shortens his stride 
as he nears a fence, takes off exactly at 
the right distance, glides over the grass 
and flings the plough behind him like 
dust, who tosses his head in anger if 
any horse gets before him, who stands 
like a rock when hounds are at fault, 
who will fly or creep, extend himself in an 
emergency, or drop on and off like an 
indiarubber ball, and will finally jog 
home cheerfully and comfortably at 
night, gobble up his mash, and come 
out sound as a bell and fresh as a daisy 
the next morning —have the Fates 
bestowed such an one upon you, oh, 
Reader? Then let not all the gold of 
Golconda tempt you to part with such 
a treasure, for in all your long life you 
may not “look upon his like again.” 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


[Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 
has been steadily growing. He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours,” to use 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. For eight years he was capta‘n 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 
had suffered for 25 years. Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. Afterwards he took charge of the 
Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 

His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games of 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 


his earlier life. 


MARATHON RUNNING 
THERE is scarcely any branch of 
athletics that demands so thorough 


a preparation as long-distance running 
in general and Marathon running in 
particular. Many qualities are necessary 
to become a good Marathon-runner. 
One must be possessed of unconquerable 


energy, a real liking for training, good 
judgment, a naturally strong physique 
and a great degree of endurance. 
Training for Marathon-running should 
begin at least five or six months before 
a race. The training during the first 
part of the time should consist of light 
gymnastic exercises, running, and much 
work on the toes, in order to get the 
ankles and toes elastic and strong. 
During the first part of the training 
indoors one should run interchangeably 
with long (but not too long) and short 
strides. Sometimes the steps should be 
rapid and sometimes the legs should be 
allowed to go loosely and the speed kept 
up without working hard. In this way 
one obtains good control over the work 
of the legs, a matter of the greatest 
importance. Every now and then while 
training in running one should draw the 
knees up a little in order to take the 
stiffness out of the bend of the knees. 
The feet must not be thrown too far 
forward in the stride, but must be put 
on the ground under the body with the 
kneea little bent. Always take care not to 


Such is the authority, the seventh of whose articles appears below. ]}—ED. 


put the foot on the ground with the knees 
straight, for this unnecessarily strains 
both the muscles of the leg and the 
body as a whole. All this preparatory 
work is of great importance and facili- 
tates training in an essential degree. It 
is sufficient to run three times a week 
in accordance with the scheme that is 
given elsewhere. 

During the running the body must be 
held without tenseness and in the same 
way as when one takes a walk, preferably 
held erect but never leaning backwards. 
The arms ought not to be carried 
obliquely across the body or the breast 
but along the sides, and during the 
run they must swing backwards and 
forwards. One must not make the arms 
tense in any way, but endeavour to carry 
them as loosely as possible and to let 
their movements be in full agreement 
with those of the leg. During training 
one should change the rate of running 
every now and then in order to give the 
muscles variation in work. 

Outdoor training should be extended 
to at least three months and should be 
gradually increased in severity. It is 
necessary for a Marathon-runner always 
to run with a cool head, and not to let 
his nerves or his feelings get the better 
of him in any way. Often the result of a 
want of energy accounts for the fact 
that so many runners seldom or never 
run a Marathon distance out, and very 
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seldom, or it may be said, never, does it 
depend upon a purely physical incapa- 
bility of running further. For example, 
we may take such a case as that of 
Dorando at the Olympic Games of 
London in 1908. It has been stated that 
the reason he could not finish the last 
quarter of a mile was the result of the 
overwhelming sensation that seized him 
at the thought that he was the winner. 
At such critical moments it is necessary 
to try to retain control both over the 
mind and the muscles and calmly to 
endeavour to make a survey of the 
situation. 

A Marathon-runner should take long 
walks. When training by means of 
walking, one should, as in running, 
always alter the length of the stride, but 
chiefly walk with short quick steps, 
and only now and then take long easy 
strides which, however, must not be of 
an unnatural length. 

One of the most important factors in 
a Marathon race is not to allow yourself 
to run too quickly at the beginning. By 
putting on too much speed immediately 
after the start the nerves and _ the 
muscles are subjected to too great a 
strain, nervous energy is taxed too soon, 
so that when one begins to be physically 
tired there is no reserve power to fall 
back on. Be very careful then to run 
calmly and cautiously during the first 
part of the race. The body is then 
“warmed up” by degrees and not so 
violently excited. By running some 
distance before endeavouring to increase 
the speed one has a far better prospect 
of succeeding than when the lungs, 
heart, and nerves are put to too great a 
stress at once. 

If one wishes to run a Marathon race 
and to do so in the best possible time, 
one should, thus, at first run calmly 
and at a moderate pace and endeavour 
to gain full control of both the muscles 
and one’s nervous energy. Remember 
not to allow the brain to busy itself too 
much with the race and to think about the 
result. The runner should instead notice 
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what is taking place around him, and not 
plod on with the eyes fastened on the 
ground, for then he becomes tired more 
quickly than if his thoughts were 
relieved by glancing at the surrounding 
country or at anything else of interest. 

Always remember to make use of your 
judgment if a runner tries to leave you 
and endeavours to make you put on too 
great a pace. At first, of course, you 
should not let him get ahead; but if 
you find that this becomes too trying, 
then run at a quieter pace so as to rest 
while you progress. Then endeavour to 
increase your pace by degrees when you 
feel yourself a little relieved, and if the 
distance between you be not too great, 
you will soon have caught up your 
opponent. Try to take the matter 
calmly, and do not run too quickly in 
order to overtake him as soon as possible. 
Endeavour to run calmly, with your 
nerves under full control, and _ be 
satisfied if you gain on him by degrees. 
On such occasions it is exceedingly 
dangerous if you do not wait patiently 
and begin to run too quickly, as this 
will afterwards act injuriously on your 
speed for the remainder of the distance. 

Different types of runners can take 
part in the Marathon race with success, 
and only really very big men should 
avoid training for this distance. I have 
found that as a rule it is the short 
runners that have proved to be the best 
at such great distances as the Marathon. 
This obviously is the result of the short 
runner requiring less strength to lift and 
keep his body up. 

WALKING. 

The branch of athletics that is called 
walking has not many representatives 
to-day, except in England. It is many 
years since it was banished from 
American athletic programmes which, of 
course, are very long ones, and if it had 
not found a place on the programme of 
the Olympic Games it would certainly 
never have been practised again in 
America. 

Walking is difficult, both for the 
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athlete and the referee. It requires a 
very well-trained eye to be able to see 
at once when walking ceases and a kind 
of running begins. Heel-and-toe is the 
technical name of the kind of walk that 
is seen at athletic meetings. The 
difference between walking and running 
is that in running there is one moment in 
the action of the legs when neither of the 
feet is on the ground; to walk correctly 
there must always be one foot on the 
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work from the hips downwards. At 
every step taken the hips should be 
moved as freely as possible, and the body 
should be swung lightly from one side to 
the other. In this way the walker will 
roll a little and this is an aid to walking 
quickly but still correctly. 

There are many walkers who acquire 
the habit of walking too much on the 
heels. This should be counteracted as 
soon as possible, for if the walk be carried 


WEBB, ENGLAND, LEADING IN 10,000 METRES WALK. 
NOTICE POSITION OF LEG JUST BEFORE IT IS THROWN OUT PREPARATORY TO PUTTING 
HEEL ON THE GROUND 


ground. For example, at the same 
moment that the left foot is in its highest 
position on the toes, and is just about to 
leave the ground, the heel of the right 
foot must be placed on the ground. 

In order that the walk should be fully 
correct, the leg to the foot which is on 
the ground must be straightened when 
the other leg is carried forward in order 
to be put on the ground. The factors 
now mentioned are the most important 
and fundamentally necessary for good 
and correct walking. The legs must 


out too much on the heels, the body will 
not tend to move forward, but will be 
straightened unnecessarily. When walk- 
ing, one should swing forward from the 
toe of one foot to the heel of the other, but 
learn to keep the arms bent at the elbow, 
just as in long distance running, and 
when, for example, the right arm is 
carried backwards, the right leg should 
be in the rear. In moving the arms the 
shoulders must also move. The power 
necessary for the walk is taken chiefly 
from the legs, with some assistance from 
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the swinging of the arms. The arms 
must swing somewhat obliquely across 
the breast, but not too much. Almost 
all the muscles of the body are active in 
this form of sport, and few competitions 
are so trying as walking. 
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have suitable footgear, one feature being 
broad but low heels. 


THE-Hop-STEP-AND- J UMP 


The hop-step-and-jump is most closely 
related to the ordinary long jump. The 
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WINNER OF WALK. 
GROUND. 


The preparatory training must consist 
of long walks along the country roads 
for two or three months before training 
on the track begins. It is essential to 


NOTE HOW LEG IS STRAIGHTENED JUST PREVIOUS TO HEEL STRIKING 
BOTH FEET MUST NOT BE OFF THE GROUND TOGETHER, 


main idea is to take three steps as long 
as they can be made. 

The run for the hop-step-and-jump is 
the same as that described for the long 
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jump. Here, too, it is necessary above 
all to be fast, and to have strong and 
elastic muscles. But it is not altogether 
necessary to have long legs. Many of 
the best men at this jump at the present 
day are short, with light bodies, but 
with strong legs. In the hop-step-and- 
jump the legs are severely tried, and 
those that have weak knee joints can 
never do much. It is not enough to 
have strength to make a good spring ; 
one must also have strength enough 
to be able to come down on one leg 
from a jump which is both high and long, 
and then, without putting down the 
other leg, be able quickly to spring 
forward with it. It can easily be seen 
that strong legs and knee-joints are 
necessary to be able to do this. 
Always remember that each “ step” 
must be a jump and not an actual step. 
Do not think about getting the legs 
out as far as possible, but work, at every 
step, to force the body up and forward ; 


for the speed will give length to the 
jump. At every step the heel should 
strike the ground first, then the body 
is lifted on the toes, and the next 
spring is made from the extremities of 


these. Only the middle “ step” must 
always be given more the character of a 
step than of a jump. 

In the first jump (“hop”), much 
strength must be used. It is important 
not to make the jump too high, other- 
wise the leg on which one comes down 
may not stand the strain, but will be apt 
to give. The second “ step,” as I said, 
is made more like an actual step, and 
one must not endeavour to make it as 
long as possible, otherwise there will be 
no strength left for the last division, 
which is an ordinary long jump. In this 
last jump, on the other hand, one must 
try and get as high as possible. It must 
be executed in full agreement with what 
has been said before about the ordinary 
long jump, both as regards the style in 
the air and in the descent. 

Training for the hop-step-and-jump 
ought never to take place on a wooden 
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floor, and in general one should be 
careful that the ground on which the 
jump is performed is not too hard. 
For the harder the ground is the more 
the leg is tried, and one’s heel may be 
ruined by jumping on hard ground. 
For training it is best to have a pretty 
firm piece of turf between the board and 
the pit for the descent. The ground 
where the hop-step-and-jump is made 
must not be too soft, for then one runs 
the risk of slipping. 

The jump and the full run should not 
be made to their fullest extent more 
than twice a week. The chief item in 
the training should consist in jumping 
with half the run, but in trying to come 
as high as possible at each jump without 
the knee giving on descent, in studying 
the “‘ step’ and in making the jump with 
easy action. With regard to the run, 
it is necessary in the hop-step-and-jump 
to be absolutely certain of not missing 
with the take-off foot. The advice that 
was given at the end of the article on 
the long jump is applicable to the 
hop-step-and-jump likewise. 


HABITS GOOD AND Bap. 


There is an old proverb that says 
“the power of habit is great,” and there 
is no doubt a great deal of truth in the 
saying. 

Everybody knows that when youths 
start training to take part in athletic 
competitions they at once begin to 
change their habits a great deal. The 
bad ones should be stopped as soon as 
possible, for they are those that hinder 
one in training. Still, it is better to 
change gradually. 

Smoking must be stopped. Ina former 
chapter I have already spoken of the 
harmful effects which tobacco has on the 
organs. It should be avoided by all 
athletes ; nicotine is apt to render the 
action of the heart unsteady, and too 
much smoking shows itself in the nerves. 
It is therefore most advisable not to 
smoke, and if you have this bad habit 
try to stop as soon as possible. 
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The importance of going to bed early 
is greater than most athletes think. It 
will not do, therefore, to stay up half the 
night before a meeting, and then try the 
next day to attain the results you have 
shown during training. The consequence 
will be that you will usually lose the 
event though you may be a better man 
than your competitors. 

This is true, though you may find men 
who have stayed up most of the night 
and still won their events. I will not say 
it is impossible to do this, as such a 
way of living acts differently on different 
persons. Some athletes lose their form 
at once if they do not get enough sleep, 
others do not lose it until some days 
afterwards. In time, however, want of 
necessary rest will show itself in bad 
results and bad physical and stomachic 
condition. 

In another chapter I have treated of 
diet, and have said that it is not 
absolutely necessary for everybody to 
have strict regard to food. It is necessary 


to take one’s meals regularly and to 


masticate carefully, otherwise the 
stomach will get out of order, you will 
lose energy and slacken your desire to 
train. 

One quality an athlete must possess is 
self - confidence. Nothing is more 
necessary than your own good opinion 
of yourself. You must feel that you can 
depend on yourself without the aid of 
other people. If you lose confidence it 
will act on your nervous system, and 
you will not be able to collect your 
energies so as to produce that severity 
of training that is necessary in order to 
win. It has many times happened that 
very good athletes have been beaten 
by far inferior men because the first- 
named have not had that self-confidence 
which is necessary to win. No athlete 
should habitually drink alcohol. A glass 
now and then does no great harm, but 
it is desirable to avoid it altogether if you 
wish your training to have the best 
results. Alcohol taken once or twice 
daily works harmfully on the body in 
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many ways. It would be impossible to 
describe them all, but nowadays it is not 
necessary, as everyone knows of these 
bad effects. As a medicine, alcohol is 
peerless, and can no doubt do much 
good. ‘ 

I must speak of another habit, and 
that is “‘ the habit of competing.” You 
can only acquire this habit by taking 
part in competitions until you are so 
used to them that you will not fail when 
something important is at stake. 

The preparatory training should always 
be so thorough that you will be able to 
win from your opponents just because 
you are used to competing. During a 
competition one has not time to think 
how one shall get the right style, etc., 
and it is then that this “habit of 
competing ”’ will help most. A _ short 
distance runner will start at the very 
instant the pistol is fired, just because he 
is used to doing so during training. If 
he should stop training for any length of 
time, he will be less efficient in starting 
than he was before. Most athletes have 
noticed how a beginner, who has had far 
better results in training, will lose to an 
older man just because he has not this 
“habit of competing.”” The man who 
has taken part in many athletic meetings 
knows how to collect his wits and 
energy at the same moment, and he will 
always do better than the one who works 
at haphazard. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance to acquire this habit 
as soon as possible. 

Thoroughness in everything that he 
undertakes is essential for the athlete, 
thoroughness in small matters as well 
as in great ones. He should be thorough 
in training and in all other preparatory 
work. A man that wishes to be any- 
thing cannot afford to let anything hinder 
him in his work. All details must be 
studied carefully and exhaustively. Only 
the man who has energy and patience to 
master every detail can hope to become 
a champion. Carelessness shows itself 
just as much in athletic matters as in 
daily life. 
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If you are sure that you have studied 
carefully the details of your special 
event and yourself, too, you will have 
greater confidence in yourself, and will 
therefore achieve better results. 


Do not think that “luck” will ever 
help you to win on the athletic field. 
That belief will hurt you as much in 
your athletic work as it will in the 
business of life. 


OvER-TRAINING—How IT SHows 
ITSELF AND ITS TREATMENT. 


There is perhaps no word that has 
been so mis-used as “ over-training.” 
Athletes always think that any little 
indisposition they may feel is due to this 
cause. As soon as they notice the least 
change for the worse in their results 
they immediately put it down to over- 
training. Real over-training occurs very 
seldom, and if you heed the following 
rules you will never run the risk of it. 


Over-training is the result of too hard 
training without careful preparation. In 
several of the former chapters I have 
spoken of many kinds of over-training, 
of the less important kinds, that is, for 
example, stiffness of the muscles is a 
certain symptom of over-training. 


As I have already said, the mischief 
comes to people who train too hard, and 
the reason of this is that they do not 
know the general rules, or else they forget 
to use them in their hurry to improve. 
Instead of a man carefully studying how 
much his muscles and nervous system will 


stand, he gives the muscles, lungs, and 
Date. Training in Morning. 

3 miles, very slow 
4 ,, good speed 
Sunday; notraining .. 
3 miles, very fast .. 
2 speed work 
No run 
3 miles, good speed 

even speed 
Long, fast walk “ 
Sunday ; notraining .. 
8 miles, even speed 
4 ,, good speed 
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nerves more training than they can 
endure, and the result will in most cases 
be over-training. It is nearly impossible 
for a very severe case of over-training 
to happen, and it will not happen unless 
the athlete trains foolishly or has a very 
weak constitution. 

Of course a man should not train 
every day so that he feels quite 
exhausted by his efforts. It is not 
necessary to work hour after hour 
without any rest. Every time you leave 
the track you must feel that you have 
merely had light and agreeable bodily 
exercises without any resultant fatigue, 

For this reason it is best to use all 
your strength only once a week to see 
what results you can obtain. If you 
train like this from the beginning, you 
need have no fear of over-doing it. 

But on the other hand you should not 
let your fear of over-training be such 
that you work too lightly, as then you 
will never be any good. It is the same 
thing here as in everything in athletics, 
viz., moderation is needed. If you wish 
to make a comparison, look at the 
American athletes. Most of them are in 
training the whole year round, except 
for a month or two, and they are always 
in the best of form. A runner like 
Shrubb, who is perhaps the best that 
has ever put on a shoe, trained so hard 
that his successes became a puzzle to 
those who study his plan of training. 
Here is the description of his training 
for the purpose of breaking the 
world’s record for 10 miles—in which 
he succeeded without any exertion. 


Training in Afternoon. 


6 miles, easy speed 

5 ,, running and walking 

Rain ; no training 

Sunday ; no training 

3 miles, slow speed 

,, even speed 

4 ” ” ” 

No run 

3 miles, very great speed 

Sunday ; no training 

2 miles, hard speed ; sprinting work 
. 2  ,, (time, 9.38) 
- 10 = ‘trial (51.10) 
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Training in Morning. 
5 miles, even speed 
6 miles, very hard speed 
Sunday; notraining . 
4 miles, even fast pace 
No run 
4 miles, good speed 
8 ” 
Rested 
4 miles, speedy 
Sunday; notraining .. 
3 miles, hard speed 
SOK... 
8 ” 
Rested 


even hard speed 


If an athlete enjoys his training it 
becomes still harder for him to hold 
himself back so that he does not overdo 
himself. There are many examples 
showing how too much work will 
be visible in your results. 

For example, I remember a man who 
would not follow the trainer’s rules but 
acted in accordance with his own opinion 
because he thought he would train too 
little if he followed the trainer’s advice. 
For three years he trained for the 
medium distances. At the end of this 
time he had done a mile in 4 min. 26 secs. 
This was in the spring. During the 
whole of the summer he continued to 
train just as hard as ever, and before 
the season was finished he could not run 
a mile under 4-50. He had trained twice 
as much as his body could stand. After 
two weeks’ rest, and two weeks’ more of 
very light work every day, he could run 
a mile in such good time as 4.24. This 
is an example of how over- training 
arises, and the results it brings, and it 
also shows what a good rest can do 
after a long period of hard work. 

You should see that the food you eat 
is good. wholesome, and easy of 
digestion. In consequence the danger of 
overtraining will be lessened. Those 
who do not enjoy regular sleep are often 
victims of over-training. Many athletes 
believe there is no such thing. To make 
good their argument they will point out 
how they have trained hard from two 
to five years without noticing any 
symptoms of over-training. But this 


Training in Afternoon. 


No training 
2 miles, with sprint 
8 ,, walk 
Sunday ; no training 
2 miles,(9.17#) 
10 ,, trial (51.58) 
2 4, (9.188) 
No training 
Rested 
8 miles, slow speed 
Sunday ; no training 
. 10 miles, trial (51.55) 
5 ,, hard speed 
,, walk, fast 
Rested 


is because they have trained properly | 
and have taken the necessary rest, once 
in a while, from competing, although 
keeping in form by means of short 
walks and other light exercise. 

In this chapter I have talked so much 
about over-training that perhaps readers 
will fear it more than ever. I will 
therefore say again that the mischief is 
a good deal rarer than most athletes 
think. There must be very severe and 
heedless training to bring it about, and 
few men train enough for this. In fact, 
I think that the majority train too little 
from fear of over-training. Sudden 
indisposition, slight colds, etc., which 
come when you are not feeling in the 
best of condition, should not be attri- 
buted to over-training. If every athlete 
follows the rules that I have laid down 
he can be sure that he will not be over- 
trained. 


THE TREATMENT OF INJURIES THAT MAY 
ARISE DURING TRAINING. 


It is very easy for an athlete to be 
injured while training, but in general 
I can say with safety that the danger of 
being hurt is much less than most 
people think. 

It is true that most men do not know 
how to treat an injury. As a rule they 
ignore it and let it get worse and worse 
until it really becomes serious. Then 
there are a few who think too much 
about a trifling hurt, and coddle it when 
perhaps all that is needed is rest and 
quiet. 
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For stretched tendons and strains 
of the muscles, etc., it is best to keep 
quiet for a couple of days and to receive 
good massage on the injured spot. It 
is not desirable to stay in bed too much, 
as this reduces the strength of the body 
and the condition as a whole becomes 
worse. 

The use of cold and warm water for a 
strained muscle often gives very good 
results. Hot water should be used as 
soon as possible after the strain has been 
caused, and it should also be as hot as 
possible. Warm water does wonderful 
work on these strains and the inflam- 
mation is reduced almost immediately 
if you use the warm water in time. You 
must keep the injured part in the hot 
water from about 15 to 30 minutes, 
depending on the severity of the injury. 
You must not use warm water if the 
strain is an old one, say about four or five 
days old. 

Cold water, too, can be used to 
advantage, but never after you have 
just strained yourself. A day or two 
after the mischief has been done, cold 
water is beneficial. You should hold the 
injured muscle in cold water three or 
four times a day about 15 to 30 minutes 
each time. A bandage should be put 
round the injured part, placed evenly 
and firmly. For the first few days after 
the strain, when the muscle is still 
swollen, it should be kept covered with 
a warm wet cloth. When the cloth is 
taken off, the injured part should be 
rubbed with some good liniment. 

I have described in a previous chapter 
how the massage is performed. If the 
injury is very serious, however, it is best 
to go to a doctor at once. It may be 
necessary to doctor yourself for from six 
to ten days. In most cases athletes do 
not wait until the injury is well again 
but begin training too early. This of 
course brings on a relapse and in this 
way one may feel the effects of the hurt 
the whole of the season. 

For a short-distance runner it is often 
the muscles of the thighs that suffer. 
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That kind of strain is the hardest to 
treat as the muscles often lie very deep. 
You should always see that these strains 
are treated properly, as otherwise they 
return very easily. A porous plaster 
will help wonderfully in protecting the 
injured part when training begins again. 

There is one kind of injury that 
jumpers suffer most from. This is a 
“stone bruise.” In high jumping, pole 
vaulting, and most of all hop, step and 
jump, when the track is hard one can 
often get this injury. It is often very 
slow in mending and is therefore very 
troublesome. It is also very painful. 
The same treatment should be used for 
this as for muscle strains, viz., hot and 
cold water in the manner mentioned 
above. Do not walk on the heel, as it is 
best to give it as much rest as possible. 

The injury is often so bad that the 
lower half of the leg is completely 
strained. This is a serious case and it 
must be treated very carefully. It is 
good to put a soft sponge in the heel 
of your shoe when competing; the 
sudden concussion will be greatly 
lessened and the heel protected. 

Remember if you injure yourself so 
that the skin is removed, the wound 
should be cleaned at once with some 
good antiseptic. There should be 
bindings and antiseptics at all athletic 
resorts so that you can get help as soon 
as possible. 


THE CARE OF THE SKIN. 


Cleanliness is something that every 
athlete must observe. Unhappily one 
not seldom sees a man after completing 
his training omitting to take a shower 
or any other bath, and putting on his 
everyday clothes without washing his 
body thoroughly. Not only is this very 
disgusting but it is also very harmful. 
Much of the process of breathing is done 
through the pores of the skin and if 
these are not kept clean, but are stopped 
up by dirt, the amount of oxygen that 
enters the body will be insufficient. 
The skin has a four-fold duty, viz., to 
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serve as a covering and protection for 
the inner organs of the body, to regulate 
the temperature of the body, to facilitate 
and take part in the breathing processes, 
and to cleanse the blood from useless 
products. 

The good or bad condition of the skin 
often depends on the clothes one wears. 
These should sit loosely on the body so 
that the air can reach the skin. Those 
athletes who recognise the necessity of 
a healthy skin must clothe themselves 
according to the weather and _ not 
according to the season of the year. 
The food, too, has much to do with the 
condition of the skin. Everybody has 
seen in what a bad condition the skin 
becomes when the stomach has been out 
of order for some time. There should be 
no difficulty for an athlete to keep his 
body and skin clean, and as it is of the 
greatest importance to do so in order 
that his health may be good, he should 
on no account neglect this most important 
detail of training. 


FATIGUE—THE CONSEQUENCE OF Too 
LITTLE TRAINING. 


Fatigue is a feeling from which every- 
one must suffer on occasions, unless well 


trained. In the case of severe and 
lengthy bodily exercise fatigue makes 
itself felt, and either appears in some 
certain part of the body or else in the 
entire organism, according to the kind 
of exercise one is engaged in. It is 
necessary for athletes to endeavour 
to overcome this fatigue, and training is 
the only means of doing so. 

One often hears men say their fatigue 
is so great that they are altogether 
overcome by it. This is seldom the 
consequence of overtaxed strength; it 
nearly always arises from want of 
sufficient will power and the necessary 
training. 

Fatigue that makes its appearance in 
certain parts of the muscles of the body 
when one is untrained acts more or less 
on the brain. Very often indeed, the 
brain is so greatly affected by it that 
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it becomes a positively painful feeling. 
If fatigue continues for any great length 
of time a man loses a part of his will 
power, and this shows itself indirectly 
by the muscles not acting as quickly 
and with the same strength as before. 

When the fatigue affects only the 
brain and not the muscles it is often of a 
serious description. The reason of the 
fatigue of the brain is often pure 
nervousness, from which many athletes 
suffer in a very high degree immediately 
before a competition. Such nervousness 
as acts on the brain always reduces the 
strength of the muscles. 

The worst consequences of fatigue, 
which in some cases lead to over-training, 
appear as a rule after such bodily 
exercises as require special work of the 
heart and lungs. The reason of this is 
often to be found in the ordinary circum- 
stance that many athletes train all the 
muscles of the body and have them in 
good condition, but have neglected to 
give the heart and the lungs the same. 
training. They then take part in 
athletic exercises which put a severe 
strain on the heart and lungs and not 
only on the various muscles of the body, 
the consequence being that they are 
attacked by fatigue long before they 
suspect it. I should therefore wish to 
admonish every athlete to take care 
that these two organs receive training 
in the same proportion as the other 
parts of the body ; for the man who has 
not the heart and the lungs well trained 
is not a well-trained athlete. 

In order to be able to resist fatigue 
during a long period there is required not 
only a strong will, a good heart and well 
trained lungs, together with a _ well- 
developed muscular system, but it is 
also necessary that these act in harmony. 

Among athletes who train for races 
one can often observe the importance of 
not only training the muscles but also. 
the heart and the lungs. During 
preparation, or at a competition, one can 
frequently hear, when a runner falls out, 
““My legs were in the best condition, it: 
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was my breathing that made me leave the 
track.”” The explanation is that the 
athlete has trained his legs more than his 
lungs. Every man who devotes himself 
to running, therefore, should always 
remember that the lungs must be trained 
as fully as the legs and the rest of the 
muscles of the body. 

Immediately after a very punishing 
mile-race at a competition in America 
the winner was examined medically. 
It was then found that his pulse beat 144 
to the minute or nearly twice as fast as 
the normal rate, so great was his fatigue. 
This condition lasted three or four 
minutes, after which the pulse fell to 110 ; 
after one minute more it was down to 
96 and, in a quarter of an hour both 
the pulse and the breathing were normal, 
72 for the former and 16 for the 
breathing. Directly after the race the 
breathing had been up to 44 per minute, 
but had become normal after only five 
minutes. This shows that as a rule the 


breathing becomes normal more quickly 
than the pulse, or, in other words the 
fatigue disappears more quickly from 
the lungs than from the heart. 

The only way in which one can over- 
come difficulties with the breathing is to 
strengthen the lungs by means of suitable 


exercises. The best way is to run—long 
distances or short ones of 300—440 
yards—and to take respiration exercises 
every morning. Then one should always 
breathe as deeply and slowly as possible. 
It is also of great use to exercise the 
intercostal muscles by using light dumb- 
bells every day. 
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It often happens that athletes get 
“a stitch in the side” while training. 
This is the result either of cramp in the 
muscles of the side or else of nervousness. 
Ifa person who trains regularly feels such 
a “‘stitch’’ it is because he has trained 
too soon after a meal, or he has not 
sufficiently masticated his food. Such 
a thing as “ stitch”’ is very uncommon 
among those who train regularly, how- 
ever, but it occurs frequently among 
those that do not train with perfect 
regularity. People just beginning train- 
ing often get a “stitch.”” One should 
then merely diminish the severity of 
the exercise. 

The better trained a man is the less 
is it likely that he will be exposed to 
fatigue after or during exercise. Only 
such as have not trained properly and 
thoroughly run the risk of becoming 
so ext.austed during a competition that 
they must leave it. There are 
probably few cases when athletes are 
obliged to leave a competition on account 
of great fatigue. In most instances it 
is the result of a want of energy, and soa 
competitor should never abandon a race 
even if he feels tired, but should exert 
his will to the utmost and endeavour 
to go on to the goal. There is much 
moral strength in the knowledge that one 
has never left a competition but has 
always gone on to a finish. Men 
who give up as soon as they feel that 
they have no chance of winning can never 
really succeed in the sphere of athletics, 
for they have not enough energy or will- 
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DOG TRIALS 


BY IGNOTUS ” 


IT is a fairly safe assertion to make, that 
most people in England, whether they 
know anything about him or not, love 
a dog, but it is really surprising if one 
looks round amongst one’s own friends 
to find how few who graduate as dog 
owners know what they are undertaking. 
When he comes into the family, the most 
elementary facts as to his feeding, 
exercise, and most of all, training, are 
patiently sought for and in many cases 
as laboriously committed to paper 
(memory not being trusted) as if the 
dog were in rarity to be ranked next to 
the extinct mastodon instead of being an 
everyday animal. 


By training is not meant the teaching 
of tricks, but only such instructions as will 
render him a suitable companion indoors, 
and as the word recalls to me a most 
marvellous exhibition I __ recently 
witnessed, I shall without further delay 
proceed to a description. 

The particular training referred to 
was shown at the Spaniel Club’s recent 
field trial meeting, and as possibly these 
words convey nothing to some of my 
readers, they shall be explained. In 
former days, all shooting of game, 
whether grouse, pheasants, or partridges 
took place over dogs. The various types 
of dog in use, e.g., the setter, pointer, 
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spaniel, and retriever, were broken to 
range before the sportsman, and find the 
game by their noses, then standing 
rigidly still, to indicate by their attitude 
that game was just in front of them, 
which enabled the sportsman to advance 
direct on his birds—a circumstance that 
saved him many an hour’s fatigue in the 
course of the day besides doubtless 
adding to his steadiness. 

This was all very well in the days of 
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before them to a line of sportsmen care- 
fully concealed behind natural or 
artificial cover, was introduced. 

This method, though producing very 
difficult shots, has always had the 
drawback for dog lovers of preventing 
them seeing dogs work, and for lovers 
of nature it offered no comparison to the | 
old days, when a natural change of scene 
was provided by the walking, to say 
nothing of the exercise involved. Of 
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hand reaping, when the long stubbles left 
afforded the birds ample cover to hide ; 
but when reaping by machinery became 
general, the stubbles were so light that 
birds would not lie to a dog. Being 
able to see him they would get up and 
top the nearest hedge long before the 
sportsman could get within shot; for 
this reason the modern system of driving, 
t.e., a line of beaters walking, flushing, 
and driving the birds systematically 


recent years, therefore, rather a revulsion 
in favour of shooting over dogs seems to 
have set in. It is not intended here 
to imply that driving is losing its 
popularity; far from it, as every shooting 
man would agree ; but it has nevertheless 
been found that on certain moors as 
excellent results can be obtained from 
shooting over dogs. Furthermore, 
well-broken dogs in cover are often 
invaluable, being quite as indefatigable 
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as the average beater, and from their 
size far better adapted to crawling 
through little trappy hiding - places 
which the man might merely pass 
by with a cursory tap of his stick. 
This new custom, or rather return to 
an old one, has greatly stimulated the 
training of dogs for field work, and the 
various societies interested in the 
different breeds now hold _ yearly 
competitions, where cups, medals, and 
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on this occasion over the Wytham Abbey 
estate, near Oxford, generously placed at 
their disposal by Mr. Butter, who further 
added to his courtesy by entertaining 
the field each day at luncheon. The 
ground to be shot over was_ ideal, 
consisting of undulating parkland, with 
plenty of low bracken cover full of 
rabbits, interspersed with young wood- 
lands and therefore sufficiently light to 
enable everything to be seen. 


COLONEL HESELTINE’S GROUP OF COCKERS 
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cash prizes are to be won, and at which 
the standard of training is so high that 
no dog under imperfect control would 
have the slightest chance; indeed, at 
the trial which I am about to describe, 
the judges, in conclusion, commented on 
the difficulty of coming to a decision 
owing to the uniform excellence of the 
dogs competing, a statement fully 
endorsed by the spectators. 

The Spaniel Club’s trials were held 


Dotted about the place here and there 
were little boggy, sedgy places that looked 
like holding duck or snipe, though we 


flushed none, but nevertheless in- 
valuable, as were one or two small ponds 
we came across for testing whether a 
dog were water-shy on a cold December 
day. 

The first day was devoted to cocker 
spaniels, worked singly, and the second 
day to spaniels other than cockers, 7.e., 
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springers and clumbers, also worked 
singly, and in the afternoon to a brace 
and a team stake in which the cocker 
spaniels were again allowed to compete, 
the “‘team’”’ consisting of three dogs, 
and the brace, of course of two only. 
The difference between the single and 
the brace stakes lay in the fact that 
though two dogs were being worked 
simultaneously in both cases, in the 
single stakes they were two competing 
dogs, each worked by his own handler, 
scoring to view against each other, 
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arrived in good time at our rendezvous, 
a cover three miles away on _ the 
Eynsham road named Oaken Holt, the 
good ringing English name of which was 
worth a sovereign in one’s pocket on 
such a glorious morning. 

A start was at once made with the 
“non-winners stake,’’ for spaniels other 
than cockers that had never won a prize 
at a field trial meeting before August, 
1912. 

Two springer spaniels, Nash, the 
property of Captain Holford who 
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while in the brace stakes the pair of 
dogs was being worked by their own 
handler, while their competitors were on 
the leash and not allowed to work till 
the first pair had been taken up. 

As from the greater variety of breeds 
competing the second day was the more 
interesting, I shall select it for 
description. 

We started from Oxford at 8-30 a.m. 
in a waggonette drawn by a pair of 
gallant greys, and to the musical clatter 
of their “clip-clop’”’ on the hard road, 


worked his dog himself, and Duke of 
Gerwn, handled by his breaker, Gaunt, 
were put down to work respectively on 
the left and right. 

Two official guns had been selected 
for the meeting in Majors Murray and 
Duff, and with the judges in their places 
the shooting line moved slowly forward, 
the spectators following in rear behind 
a man with a red flag who was not to 
be passed. 

Each gun had his loader following him, 
and each dog was worked by his owner 
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or breaker who directed him what ground 
to quarter or range over by a wave of his 
hand, occasionally reinforcing this with 
a short “‘ toot ’’ on the whistle if the dog 
went too far, but rarely speaking, since 
any unnecessary noise detracts from a 
dog’s chances by causing his opponent’s 
attention to be engaged. 

Hardly had the line started before 
Duke put a rabbit out of the bracken, an 
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The rabbit was then handed to the 
Judges for examination to prove if the 
dog were tender-mouthed, after which 
it was thrown to a game-carrier, a mark 
given to the dog, and the line moved on 
again. 

A few minutes later came Nash’s turn, 
she having put out a rabbit which was 
bowled over in the open some twenty 
yards away and could plainly be seen. 


MR. SCHOFIELD’S ‘‘BETHAM JOCK’”’ 


SPRINGER, THIRD IN OPEN STAKE FOR SPANIELS 
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easy shot, which was at once dropped, 
The whole line halted, both dogs 
dropping to the sound of the shot, and 
looking at their handlers who stood 
stock still with upraised hand. After an 
interval the judges ordered Duke’s 
handler to send the dog for the rabbit, 
which was close by requiring no great 
skill to hunt out, and was carefully 
retrieved to the handler. 


Anything prettier or apparently more 
complete than the dog’s training could 
hardly be imagined. At the sound of 
the gun down she sat, eyes on her 
master, only her twitching stump of a 
tail betraying her eagerness to retrieve. 
After a time, she was sent, retrieved 
beautifully to hand, and the line went on. 

A few minutes later, these dogs were 
ordered to be taken up, and with a 
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springer on the left, and a clumber on 
the right, the trial began again. 

The dogs are taught to quarter most 
systematically, and to look up at every 
whistle from their handler, who then 
with a wave of his hand directs them 
where to go, whether to push out the 
game, or retrieve it when dead. 

They are also taught to bring the game 
straight to the worker’s hand, without 
any other reward than a pat on the head, 
and to carry it by a pressure of the lips 
and not between the teeth. 

With two competitors obeying these 
injunctions to the letter, the difficulty 
of judging can be believed. 

Some wonderful pieces of work were 
seen. 

On one occasion the left gun dropped 
a pheasant that came down huddled up 
like a ball at the edge of a young wood. 
The dog who put it out was standing at 
the time in some high dead fern bracken 
that prevented him from seeing the bird 
when it began to fall and most certainly 
where it fell. 

Nevertheless at a wave he began to 
hunt towards it quickly yet methodically, 
trying to get its scent to retrieve, where- 
upon I saw the bird. which, though hit 
in the body, was leg-sound, get up and 
run down the plantation at top speed ; 
it was, in fact, what one so often 
encounters, a strong runner. 

When the dog reached the spot where 
the pheasant had been lying, he got her 
wind and I saw him too vanish round 
a bole. We waited, until the judges and 
the handler moved in that direction to 
see what had happened to the dog, when 
all of a sudden he came cantering back, 
the cause of the delay being apparent 
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when he handed the bird over, still 
alive, to his master. He had hunted it 
fairly by scent till he caught it, then 
despite its struggles, got it between 
his lips and made the best of his way 
back. 

After this stake was worked through 
came the open stakes for spaniels other 
than cockers, and then we adjourned to 
the house for lunch, after which the 
brace and team stakes were worked off. 

To appreciate the perfection of some 
of the performances, one must know 
something of a dog’s nature, and the 
difficulty of restraining a headstrong 
youngster while not destroying his 
keenness. Beating will only frighten 
him and break his nerve; nothing but 
gentleness, firmness, and inexhaustible 
patience will serve your turn. 

The dogs ranged from all ages, one 
shown being only eleven months old, 
while the oldest dog present was nearly 
nine-and-a-half years; and the most 
superficial reflection will show that for a 
youngster of eleven months to have a 
chance, however remote (and every dog 
had a chance) against such a veteran, 
the most unwearied perseverance must 
have been exercised ; and who can doubt 
the breakers’ and owners’ pleasure when 
on the auspicious day they see their 
youngsters performing as steadily as 
stone images in front of a most critical 
assembly ? 

A short vote of thanks for the kind use 
of the ground, with three cheers to 
reinforce it, brought the proceedings 
to a close shortly before dusk, and with 
the recollection of a most delightfully- 
spent day in the fresh air we boarded 
our waggonette and returned home. 
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OVER-SEA AEROPLANING 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


ALTHOUGH the Prince de Bolotoff in 1908 
ordered an aeroplane of special design 
from M. Voisin for the express purpose 
of making the first voyage across the 
Channel (as a passenger), it was not until 


the year following that over-sea aero- 
planing enjoyed any particular vogue. 
Mr. Latham’s plucky attempts in July, 
1909, to cross from Sangatte to Dover, and 
M. Bleriot’s successful voyage across the 
channel on Sunday, July 25th, when he 
covered some thirty-two miles in thirty- 
seven minutes, materially added to the 
interest taken in over-sea voyages, and at 
Ostend the following September a prize of 
£1,000 being offered by the local aero club 
to the first aviator who should fly for an 
hour on the sea front between the Royal 
Palace and the Harbour, the same was 
won by M. Paulhan who, owing to the 
rising tide leaving no available landing 
place on the sand, descended in 
the shallow water after covering about 
30 miles in 1 hour 1 minute and 1 second. 

Later the same year Wilbur Wright 
mede the first over-sea flight of note in 
America when he flew from Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbour, up the 
Hudson River above Grant’s Tomb and 
back, a distance of some 21 miles in 
33 min. 33 sec. on the occasion of the 


Hudson-Fulton Celebration. Mr. Wright, 
who carried a canoe under his aeroplane, 
also made other voyages over the water 
and round the Statue of Liberty, but 
his records for distance were easily 
eclipsed by Mr. Glen N. Curtiss, who 
made similar flights about the same 
neighbourhood at the same date and 
attained great fame, also a £2,000 prize, 
in 1910 by making a remarkable flight 
from Albany to New York down the 
Hudson River, a distance of 142 miles 
in 2 hours 50min. with one stop at 
Camelot, 714 miles from the start. 

A flight by Captain Engelhardt over 
the lake at St. Moritz, which is 6,000 ft. 
above sea level, inaugurated the over 
water flying season of 1910 and was 
followed shortly after by a flight at 
Monte Carlo by M. Rougier who made 
several short journeys out to sea, and on 
at least one occasion had an involuntary 
bath in the tideless ocean. 

The late Mr. Rolls in 1910 also 
established a world’s record at Monte 
Carlo with a flight of 50 miles over the 
sea, 32 of which were without a stop, 
and this record held good until July 
15th of the same year when Glen Curtiss 
travelled the same distance over the 
ocean at the Atlantic City Meeting 
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without a stop in 65 min., his biplane 
being gracefully festooned with pontoons 
and airbags. 

Mr. Rolls having excited much interest 
by paying a morning call, per aeroplane, 
upon Mr. Mortimer Singer’s yacht that 
lay half-a-mile off the shore at Nice (he 
' did not land though he conversed with 
those on board as he swept round), and 
M. Van den Born having taken a 
passenger on board his machine for a 
twenty-minute sea “voyage,” the 
Russian M. Popoff, made a bold bid 
for fame by aeroplaning from Cannes 
to the Lerins Islands off that town and 
back, a feat that the crowd, unused to 
over-sea_ flights, cheered themselves 
hoarse over three years ago. 

Count Jacques de Lesseps, on May 
2lst, having postponed his attempt from 
the previous week on account of the 
death of King Edward, was the next 
aviator to make a dash across the sea, 
a feat he performed when the Channel 
| was enveloped in a thick fog which he 
circumvented by rising above the clouds 
and steering by the sun. But for the 
opaque atmosphere M. de Lesseps would 
have turned round at Dover and per- 
formed the return journey which would 
have entitled him to receive an additional 
reward to the £500 prize offered by the 
famous champagne firm of Ruinart, Pére 
et Fils; but the late start occasioned by 
the atmospheric conditions precluded 
him from doing so. 

When the world of aviators was still 
talking about the Frenchman’s fine effort 
the Hon. C. S. Rolls once again re- 
established British prestige by crossing 
the Channel not once but twice in the 
same flight on June 2nd, his biplane— 
the first machine of its kind to ‘‘ voyage ”’ 
across the Channel—covering a distance 
of 55 miles, of which all but five were 
over water, in an hour and a half. The 
aeroplane, a Short-Wright machine, used 
by Mr. Rolls on this occasion weighed 
only 9 cwt., had a spread of 40 ft. across 
the wings, a length of 45 ft., and four 
large air bags filled with compressed air 
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to keep it afloat in case of accident. Less 
than six weeks later the hero of the 
double passage lay dead at Bournemouth 
—martyr to the science of aviation. 

So far as the Channel was concerned 
the next feat of note was that accom- 
plished in August of the same year by a 
young Chicago architect, Mr. John B. 
Moissant, who, in the course of a flight 
from Paris to London with a passenger, 
crossed the Pas de Calais, about one 
month after he learned the art of flying, 
in about half-an-hour, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had never crossed the 
Straits of Dover by any method of 
progression before and had to find his 
way from Paris to Tilmanstone, a village 
near Dover, by instinct. Moissant, in 
his Japanese paper underwear, weighed 
135 lbs., and his passenger, Albert Fileux, 
175 lbs., the total weight of the crew to 
make the first journey from the capital 
of France to the capital of the United 
Kingdom being rather over 22 stone. 

The Bournemouth Meeting of July, 
1910, furnished several over-sea flights, 
notably that of Leon Morane, who flew 
from the famous watering-place to the 
Needles Light and back, a distance of 
21 miles, 18 over water—that was 
accomplished in 25 min. 122? sec., and 
Mr. J. Armstrong Drexel (35 min. 
28 sec.), Mr. Claude Grahame White 
(45 min. 47 sec.) also performed the feat 
which had a northern equivalent in 
the flight from Copenhagen to Malmo 
(Sweden) across the Sound accomplished 
by M. Svendsen and the Baron 
Cederstrom. 

M. Armand Dufaux of Geneva having 
won the Swiss Aviation Club’s prize of 
£200 for a flight from the neighbourhood 
of Montreux down the Lake of Geneva 
to Collonge near Geneva—a distance of 
41 miles in 56 min. 6 sec. (about 50 miles 
an hour)—and M. Morane and M. 
Lebanc having crossed the estuary of 
the Seine for the purpose of keeping 
luncheon appointments at Trouville, it 
behoved the United Kingdom to look 
to her laurels, and this she did through 
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the agency of Mr. Robert Lorraine, the 
well-known airman-actor. 

Earlier in the year Mr. Lorraine had 
familiarised himself with the sensation 
of voyaging above the waves by making 
flights from Bournemouth to the Isle of 
Wight and a particularly fine flight from 
Blackpool to Rhos-on-Sea near Llan- 
dudno, but his feat of September 11th 
easily eclipsed all his previous efforts 
for he flew from Holyhead to within 
100 yards of the Irish coast off Howth, 
in Dublin Bay, a distance of nearly 
55 miles, and, when his aeroplane finally 
took to water and turned turtle, dived 
under her and swam to shore. More 
than once on the journey did his mettle- 
some steed give the airman a bad thirty 
seconds when his engine stopped and he 
was forced to plane down from an 
altitude of about 4,000 ft. to 1,500 ft. 
before the engine started again—but all 
was well that ended well. 

In April, 1912, it will be recalled, two 


noteworthy Irish sea flights were made. 
Mr. Corbett Wilson, crossing from Fish- 
guard to Enniscorthy in 100 min., and 
Mr. Hewitt covered the Holyhead-Dublin 
route in 75 min., a magnificent feat 
that Mr. Wilson excelled the following 
September when he arrived at Gorey, 


Co. Wexford, 46 min. 
Fishguard. 

In Russia the great over-sea’s flight 
of the year 1910 took place in the 
presence of some 200,000 spectators in 
the neighbourhood of Odessa, when the 
Russian aviator, S. I. Otokchkin, went 
28 miles from the Exhibition ground in 
the Alexander Park across the outer 
roads to Dofinovka and back. In 
America the feature of the year 
comprised the flights of Curtiss and 
Hamilton early in the season, and Mr. 
Grahame White in the “ fall.” 

Mr. Curtiss’ flights have already been 
mentioned; Mr. K. Hamilton’s flight 
on June 13th—149 miles in 3 hours 27 
min., although it started from Governor’s 
Island, New York Harbour—was only 
partially over water, his bourn being 


after leaving 
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Philadelphia. As a matter of fact 
a great portion of the way the aeronaut 
followed the railway track; indeed, it 
was due to his mistaking the Lehigh 
Valley Railway for the Pennsylvania 
line that led him to lose his way and 
incidentally to break his propeller when 
landing on the flats near Perth Amboy, 
which caused him some delay but not 
sufficient to prevent him from doing the 
double journey in one day and earning 
a prize of £2,000 by the flight. 

The close of 1910 and advent of 1911 
were marked by extraordinary flights 
perpetrated by Mr. Eugene Ely, who 
starting from terra firma landed on the 
specially prepared decks of United States 
cruisers, and later on in the day made 
return journeys, a grand finale to a 
very important season being provided 
by the wonderful flight accomplished by 
Mr. T. Sopwith, who made a non-stop 
journey via Dover and Calais from 
Eastchurch in the Isle of Sheppey to 
Thirimont in Belgium, 169 miles in 
3 hours 40 min., thereby winning the 
Baron de Forest’s prize for the longest 
flight by a British competitor on a 
British-built aeroplane from England to 
the Continent. On April 12th, 1913, 
Mr. Hamel and a passenger quite put 
this flight into the shade by flying from 
Dover to Cologne, 245 miles in 258 min., 
incidentally passing over four frontiers 
and through five rain storms. 

At the end of January, 1911, Mr. J. A. 
McCurdy, the Canadian airman, made a 
straight-away flight that, although it 
failed in its object of securing a prize of 
£1,600 offered for a flight across the 
Florida Straits from Key West to 
Havana, only missed attaining a notable 
success by a matter of ten miles after 
a flight of about 90 miles (some 
authorities say 105 miles), accomplished 
in 2 hours 8 min., owing to a leak in the 
petrol reservoir. This particular aero 
passage remained unconquered until 
May 17th, 1913, on which day Domingo 
Rossilo, a Cuban aviator, covered the 
hundred miles in a Moissant aeroplane in 
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112 min. without troubling the captains 
of the Cuban gunboats that patrolled the 
route for the purpose of rendering first 
aid if required. 

The second great over-sea’s flight of 
1911 was that of the unfortunate 
Lieutenant Bague who on June 5th set 
out for Corsica from Nice, was sighted 
near Cape Antibes by a fisherman, and 
never seen afterwards, a fate recalling 
that of the late Cecil Grace when engaged 
on a flight from England to Belgium. 
The feat that earned for the gallant 
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forth from Pisa in his trusty Antoni and 
succeeded in his object after 94 min. 
flying. 

M. Pierre Prier’s record flight from 
London to Paris at 63 miles an hour—the 
whole journey of 250 miles taking half 
the time in which the fastest expresses 
are capable of covering the distance— 
included a Channel crossing of 29 min. 
That eclipsed even Moissant’s famous 
passage and was the most memorable 
over-water flight of April, 1911, if the 
remarkable sight witnessed on the first 
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officer the Championship of the Mediter- 
ranean was accomplished on March 5th, 
when he flew from Antibes near Nice 
across the sea to Gorgona, near Calvi, 
Corsica—124 miles in 4 hours 32 min. 
As the mileage specified represents a 
straight line between the starting and 
finishing points of the trip and it is known 
that the Lieutenant, who was unescorted, 
made a somewhat wandering flight, in all 
probability the distance over the sea 
really covered was well over 140 miles. 
Corsica, as a goal for an aeroplanist’s 
flight, was utilised again by M. Cogliani 
on October 12th, 1912, when he sallied 


day of the month when six aviators, 
including the late Graham Gilmour, 
attended the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race be excepted. So far as the 
Channel is concerned M. Prier’s time 
suffered a complete eclipse this summer 
when M. des Moulinais with a passenger 
arrived at Calais 13 min. after leaving 
Dover, a speed of over 100 miles an hour. 

The European Circuit Race of June- 
July 1911, was attended by eleven 
simultaneous cross-Channel flights, the 
various competitors, headed by Gilbert, 
whose time against a somewhat difficult 
headwind earned him the £100 Dover 
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trophy, arriving within 37 min. 57 sec. 
of starting from Calais. 

In July also Mr. Oscar Morrison, cross- 
ing from Paris to Brighton, made the 
Channel journey between Barracques 
and Dover, he was followed in August 
first by M. Vedrines who flew over in 
the European Circuit Race and returned 
from London to Paris, 267 miles, in 
3 hours 50 min., and then by M. Pourpes, 
who voyaged from Boulogne to Folke- 
stone and back again, 81 miles, in 81 min. 
This latter speed recalls Mr. Grahame- 
White’s thirty-mile burst on September 
6th, when he dashed from Squanton 
(Mass.) to the Boston Light and back 
in 27 min. 35} sec., but it was greatly 
exceeded on the occasion of Mr. Hamel’s 
recent non-stop Dover-Calais-Dunkirk- 
Dover flight on the occasion upon which 
he and M. Dupré in a 80h.p. Bleriot 
monoplane covered 120 miles in 95 
minutes. 

Early in September, 1911, R. Thelen 
made a remarkable flight from Aarhus 
(Denmark) to Copenhagen, covering a 
distance of 107 miles in 2 hours 36 min. 
net flying time. At the close of the same 
month again, Widmer broke fresh air 
for cruising purposes by flying from 
Venice to Trieste across the Adriatic in 
1 hour 15min., and shortly after the 
old Westminster boy, G. Hamel, flew 
from Hardelot (France) to Alperton 
(England), and Lieutenants Ellyson and 
Towers, both members of the United 
States Navy Aviation Corps, made a 
very noteworthy flight over the sea in a 
Curtiss hydro-aeroplane from Annapolis 
to within two miles of Fortress Monroe. 
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All told this flight occupied 2 hours 
27 min., and covered 140 miles of Chesa- 
peake Bay, the average elevation being 
about 1,000 ft. and the speed 57 miles 
per hour. 

So many successful flights have been 
made over the more or less raging main 
that already the adventurous aviator is 
seeking fresh oceans to conquer. When 
the unfortunate Lieutenant Bague made 
his first flight to Corsica in his 50 h.p. 
Blériot his original intention was to 
proceed from Corsica to Sardinia and 
from thence to Africa, the last stage 
being but 100 miles ; and this feat doubt- 
less he would have accomplished ere this 
had he lived, but because it is compara- 
tively simple in these advanced days to 
fly from one continent to another by 
easy stages, it does not follow that the 
flight from one hemisphere to another 
contemplated some little time ago by 
an American aviator will be so easy 
of accomplishment as was apparently 
imagined when the announcement was 
made that Mr. Hugh Robinson would 
make an attempt to cross the Atlantic 
in a hydro-aeroplane invented by Mr. 
Glen Curtiss. Certainly the flight was 
to be made by stages from one to anther 
of a number of “ nurse ”’ ships, but even 
under the happiest auspices the Atlantic 
Ocean is a somewhat tough proposition 
and its subjection by the science of 
aviation is a most unlikely incident of 
the immediate future notwithstanding 
the inducements in the way of prize 
money recently offered by the authorities 
of Carmelite House. 
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THE PACK, SiR! 


BY JOHN NEIL 


Panch baje, sahib (It is five o'clock, 
sir); sahib, panch baje.” 

The bearer peers anxiously through 
the chick, and, seeing no missile ready 
to his master’s hand, advances cautiously 
towards the bed. He continues his chant 
as he puts the chota hazri (early break- 
fast) on the table. Such a meal! A 
chipped gaudy red cup on acracked 
blue saucer, a plate of chilled hot toast 
placed under the kindly warming influence 
of a brown teapot with a tin lid, two 
newspaper parcels of salt and sugar 
flanking an eggcup of the discarded pink 
mess service, supported in its turn by a 
spare egg and an aluminium spoon 
purloined from a former master’s camp 
kit ; the whole resting on a villainously 
battered black tray. There is no room 
for the milk jug which later must perform 
the duties of shaving mug. 

But now again to the task of awakening 
the sahib, for if he be late this morning, 
his wrath will be terrible, but not more 
savage than his threats at being woken 
up at all. Mohammed Ali tugs at the 
sheet and resumes his wail, varying its 
note with ‘‘ Tumtum taiyar hai’ (The 
trap is ready), and ‘ Nicholson sahib 
abhi ghusle karta” (Mr. Nicholson is 
already in his bath). At last a grunt, a 
“ kitne baji hai ?”’ (What’s the time ?), 
and ‘“‘ Why the devil didn’t you jegou 
(awake) me before ?”’ and the agony of 
of that supreme moment has passed. 
The sahib will only need waking four 
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more times, and may not even then be 
late for the meet. Whilst the master 
is pouring out his tea, Mohammed Ali 
creeps softly to the door, whispers to 
some being waiting in the darkness 
beyond, and then begins the work of 
collecting the clothes for the day. 
Nothing must be forgotten, so that the 
hunting crop taken down from the wall 
and polished is the last thing required. 
Hearing the water being poured into 
the bath in the next room, he glances 
through the bathroom door and, satisfied 
that everything is ready, he pulls himself 
together and once more braves the wrath 
from the bed. 

“Paunt che baje, sahib” (It is a 
quarter to six, sir) brings the sluggard 
from his sleep in a rush. Kya (What 
the——) this, Kya that, and why wasn’t 
he called at five as he ordered, and why 
is his egg hard boiled, his tea cold, the 
salt where the sugar should be, and his 
watch stopped? Dignity is not added 
to his discourse by stripped blue trousers 
struggling to keep in place the remains 
of a pink pyjama coat, which not even 
patches taken from last year’s cricket 
trousers can hold together. 

He is just stepping into his bath as 
Drew of the neighbouring bungalow 
walks across, shouting “ Hurry up, 
Mark I.” 

The reply to his own “ Just ready ”’ 
is drowned in a sponge. 

Abusing his bearer, whom he makes 
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the cause of his delay to Drew, waking 
Hardy to borrow a stock, and feeding 
his dogs with the remains of his toast, 
keep him busily employed whilst he 
dresses. 


Only half-an-hour late, they get into 
the waiting trap at half-past six. It has 
not left the compound before one figure 
darts from the bathroom door waving a 
handkerchief, another emerges from the 
bedroom carrying crop and cigarette 
case, whilst a third runs from the stables 
to secure the terriers which have broken 
away after their master. A hundred 
yards down the road a halt is called and 
the syce sent back for spurs. 


It is not yet light and the intense cold 
does not promote conversation in the 
six-mile drive which leads to the Fatepore 
Bridge. As they turn off at the canal 


they meet other traps, tongas, and horse- 
men all wending their way, but no 
greetings are exchanged, and the silence 
is unbroken except for the horses’ feet 


and the deep holes in the road, to which 
even springs made for India must 
respond. They are nearing the bridge 
when suddenly there comes: “‘ Hounds, 
hounds, way for the hounds, please, 
gentlemen!” and oh! glory! what a 
cheering spectacle is here! The two 
whips and the secretary, conscious of 
their red-coated importance, are bringing 
along the pride of the famous Lepore 
Hunt. How finely they are held in 
check! What a disciplinarian the 
Master must be! Not a hound wanders 
to the ditch or lags behind. The first 
whip passes me, who am on a visit here, 
and I touch my topee, for surely this is 
one of the truly great. Now the hounds 
will come pattering by. Just one coupled 
pair and a third gambolling unfettered 
by their side. Close up ride the secretary 
and the second whip, and their intent 
expressions might be translated : ‘‘ Woe 
betide the hound who dares to stray.” 
Fierce noises of hunting lore linger on 
their lips and lunging crops give loud 
reports—not too loud. 
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“But what has happened to the 
rest ?” I cry... 

“The rest ?”’ queries the secretary, 
“this is the pack, sir.” 

Ah, pity for his dignity at that 
moment, for a flea has escaped Lancer’s 
groom this morning and he must needs 
sit down to wrestle with it. In an 
instant, all is lost in commotion. Two 
horses plunge forward to retrieve the 
situation and three thongs are whirled 
to crash together in a deafening crack— 
perhaps the powder was badly packed, 
or can it be that there is a lack of it ? 

Two voices burst forth and we shall 
see Lancer quail for his presumption ; 
but no! the visitor is skilful, and it 
requires time to scratch down to the 
fastnesses of his retreat. But what of 
the secretary? Now he will use his 
authority. Can that be he under the 
hedge? Did that book now lying on 
the ground drop from his hands ? 
Anxiously the whips turn to him for 
help, but he is gazing sadly at the neat 
little volume under his horse’s feet. 

What can be done? The Master will 
be fuming at the delay. Nervously all 
three turn to the crowd waiting to pass, 
when crash !—Harris, late for the meet, 
has jumped the hedge, and with a 
frightened yelp Lancer surrenders to his 
tormentor and drags himself from under 
the pony’s legs. The problem is solved, 
the flea forgotten, and the hounds move 
on. As we passed, I rode to where the 
book was lying ; off its open page I read 
“ Hints to Young Huntsmen.” 

On arrival at the bridge we find the 
Master glaring and holding his watch in 
his hand. He says a few words in an 
undertone to the second whip, who rides 
off into the country. His departure 
seems to token a delay for us, so I seize 
the opportunity to take the measure of 
my fellow-sportsmen. The rapidly- 
increasing light is restoring the power 
of speech, and little groups are being 
formed to discuss last night’s dance or 
the prospects of the morning’s sport. 

The Master is struggling to divert his 
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glances of loving pride from the pack to 
his near neighbours. He is mounted on 
a chestnut steed too hot tor polo, too 
small for pig. The blemish on his near 
fore fetlock is nothing much. It will 
jump anything and never tires. His 
owner explains to the girl on the big, 
handsome bay country-bred and the one 
on the water cob with a bobtail, a 
straight shoulder and an ewe neck, that 
of a]l Masters he is the most unfortunate. 
Nothing but disaster has dogged his 
hounds. They summered badly in the 
hills and now sickness has taken away 
the best. At present he has three-and- 
a-half couples too weak to come out. 
Still—and he throws out his chest and 
fingers his moustache in a knowing way 
—the sport he shall show them to-day 
will be finer than that shown by any 
other Indian pack—or English either, he 
thinks, and it costs him an effort not to 
say it. 

Close to the hounds is a woman sitting 
astride a poor, undersized grey with a 
government brand on its quarters and a 
number on its hoof. She seems to be 
chafing at the delay and viewing with 
mingled scorn and pity the poor, sickly 
animals. Perhaps she is thinking of 
other hounds and other sport where the 
organisers did not wear red coats, and a 
woman carried the horn. I follow her 
gaze as it wanders round and try and 
interpret what she reads. Those must 
be gunners on battery horses, there are 
my friends Mark I. and Drew, now out 
of their trap, preparing to mount, one 
an old Arab polo pony, the other, that 
standby of Indian volunteer, civilian’s 
sister and impecunious subaltern alike, 
acaster. This one makes a noise directly 
he gets into a field, but what of that ? 
he goes fast enough and his name— 
Musical Box—would not disgrace any 
steed. 

Trotting up late comes a figureless 
bundle on a big chestnut horse, but I 
gather it to be a lady from the eager 
attentions of the civilian by her side. 
Out in the field behind the traps and 
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tougas a motley of native cavalry, 
schoolmaster, subaltern, policeman, and 
members of the many departments of 
the province stand round a fire con- 
veniently lit by a tonga-wala and now 
kept burning by his hay. Near them 
syces walk chargers, polo ponies, trappers, 
pigstickers, carriage horses, and crocks ; 
for any man and any beast may follow 
here. 

A note on the horn and we mount and 
move forward. The hounds have hardly 
been persuaded to enter a patch of sugar 
cane before they are off with much noise 
in the direction of another not far 
distant. Can that be a jackal striding 
out before them ? Without doubt it is, 
for the Master has blown the gladsome 
call and off we go. Hounds make 
straight for the sugar, and soon from its 
depths come the yelps of a kill. Ina 
second the Master has thrown his rein 
to a neighbour and enters the cane with 
the first whip. 

“IT believe we were chasing a pi 
(pariah dog) all the time! What a 
lark !”’ shouts Norton of the forty-first. 

“But I thought we hunt jackal, 
Captain Stevens, don’t we?” asks a 
little lady in all seriousness of her 
hunting mentor. There is much shouting 
and cracking of whips in the sugar cane 
and presently the Master emerges very 
red in the face. 

“It’s got away,” he said; “ didn’t 
any of you see it go?” 

“T say, Master, wasn’t it a pi?” 
asked several at once. 

“No, it was not a pi; my hounds 
hunt jackal.” 

We remount and move on to a wood 
near by, where it seems we are to draw 
again. Just as we are entering, the 
second whip comes tearing out and yells 
to the Master ; but too late, for the field 
are in, and there tied to a tree is an old 
white pony with long, ungroomed hair, 
and by its side is a man folding up a sack 
ready to tie on to his saddle. The 
Master’s face is a picture, and from it I 
deduce that small will be that poor 
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kennelman’s pay this month. On every 
side women are asking what the man is 
doing there and why the Master is so 
angry ? While many of the men laugh 
and say: ‘‘ I’m damned if I ever knew 
that we hunted bagged jack before!”’ 
Poor, poor Master! this secret so 
zealously guarded among a privileged 
few is now revealed, and how can Lepore 
ever again hold up its head to Peshawar, 
Poona, and Quetta ! 

However, hounds have gone on and 
we must follow. The jack evidently does 
not know the country and is going in a 
circle. As we jump a big drain for the 
second time I see a budding civilian 
imploring his mount to come out of it 
and allow him to join in the fun. 
Further along an infantry man is standing 
with his saddle in one hand and two 
pieces of his girth in the other, and as 
he is due back for church parade in an 
hour and a half, perhaps his syce deserves 
the future that is being predicted for him. 


The figureless bundle is racing the 
Master for the lead, regardless of the 
Field Master’s decidedly scathing per- 


sonal comments. At the next drain I 
pass a gallant policeman, who is riding 
his horse in a manner that must suggest 
to it—‘ Jump, if you dare!” The 
beast is well trained and together they 
go round by the bund (mud bank at 
the end of a drain). 

This jack is a most provoking animal, 
for here he is now heading for the sugar 
cane where our first check occurred. 
From it rushes a small native boy 
carrying something in his hand, which 
he stops the Master to show. The latter 
aims a blow at the lad, who drops his 
burden and flees. With a natural 
curiosity some of the field make their 
line pass this spot and as I reach it, 
Dawson shouts across: ‘‘ You were 
quite right, Master, it was not a pi— 
only a cat.” 

The quarry now takes a straight course 
and a stern chase begins—over drains, 
into a ruck, where the branches enfold 
Drew in a kindly embrace and allow the 
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distressed Musical Box to canter on; 
through a canal, where even the fine big 
country-bred will not avail his fair owner, 
for he goes one way and she must swim 
or drown; across ploughed fields in 
flood and onto a railway line still we go, 
gradually dwindling down. The Master 
and Lancer have disappeared, and the 
lady riding astrid> suddenly appears at 
the head of the field. 

At last they bring him down or rather 
catch him up, for two to one is not over- 
whelming odds and these hounds are 
careful creatures and know they must 
last two more months, so Master Jack 
retires down a burrow. 

The sun is now well up and scent will 
no longer lie, so in the absence of his 
chief, the first whip decides to take the 
hounds home. Those who are in at the 
finish break up into small parties and 
ride off—some to cantonments, the 
remainder to Lepore. I am privileged 
with the company of the lady who rides 
astride, and as we walk back she tells me 
of the former glories of the hunt, of the 
days when twelve good strong couples 
afforded long and splendid runs with 
frequent kills. She spoke of the years 
when hounds, curbing their desire for 
cats, found and hunted their jack in 
his own country. ‘“‘ Those were not 
the days of the bag and _ pocket 
hunting encyclopedias,” she _ sighed. 
Many other things she told me —of 
men who did nought save care for 
their hounds, watch over them and train 
them to fight and to kill; of regiments 
who broke themselves for the honour of 
the hunt, and of civilians who did the 
same. 

As she talked on we passed by a 
wooded ditch from which quaint sounds 
were proceeding. We crossed over to see 
what they might be. There stood the 
Master, first coaxing, then threatening, 
and finally bribing Lancer to leave the 
ignominious pursuit of his tormentor for 
the nobler chase of the jack; but he 
heeded not. We walked on. Perhaps 
they are there still. 


SKIRTS AND GUNS 


BY MRS. STUART MENZIES 


Author of “ Women in the Hunting Field.” 


Much is written about shooting for 
men, much attention given to the 
proper teaching of boys to shoot, but 
what is done for women? Who teaches 
girls ? Nobody; they never are taught 
at all; perhaps a keeper may allow one 
to hold a gun and try her hand with a 
rabbit while he smiles indulgently, with- 
out as much as a hint of how to stand or 
how to hold the gun, not being really 
helpful in any way. 

_ The wonder is that women shoot as 
well as they do; it speaks volumes for 
their perseverance and strenuousness. 

But all this must be altered; girls 
and women must be properly taught, 
and why not: The days are gone when 
women screamed on hearing a gun fired, 
or “go off” as they would have 
expressed it a few years ago; men have 
also become more reconciled to seeing 
us with guns; they no longer turn pale 
and whistle jaunty airs to show they are 
not frightened—at least a good many 
of them have conquered their fear. 

I advise every woman to learn to 
shoot ; besides the pleasure and science 
of it, who can say we may not some day 
be a valuable asset to our country if 
proficient in the art ? 

Do not be disheartened if not very 
successful at first; beginners must 
expect a few failures, such as the old 
woman expressed when asked how she 
liked her new teeth. “Pretty well! 
but they as often misses as they ’its.”’ 


If wishing to excel in any game or 
sport that interests us, it is well to 
“begin at the very beginning,” as the 
children say, and learn the rules ; it may 
be the means of preventing us from being 
thoroughly disliked and cussed behind 
our backs, and it will most certainly 
greatly add to our pleasure and measure 
of success. 

Particularly does this apply to shoot- 
ing ; for so much depends on acquiring the 
proper methods from the first, instead 
of having to forget what has been learned 
and begin all over again. 

There are, of course, plenty of women 
who are good shots, able to hold their 
own with the men, but there are many 
more who would like to shoot if they 
only knew how. For their assistance 
and encouragement I write. 

Men used to think—indeed, some still 
think—any old blunderbuss will do for 
a woman ; this is all wrong when they 
are so plucky and anxious to play the 
game if only they are given a chance. 
An old gun that nobody else will use is 
not the weapon to learn with ; have one 
of the best and go to a leading gunmaker 
for it. It must fit and be well balanced. 
But before dealing with this delightful 
subject of the gun, we must discuss the 
less interesting but highly important one 
of garments, for nobody can do herself 
justice in those that are tight and 
unsuitable. 

Tweeds, homespuns, and cloth are the 
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most suitable materials for coat, skirt, 
and breeches, and should be rainproof. 
Everything worn should be of neutral 
tints, greeny-grey, heather mixture, or 
brown ; these will harmonize and mingle 
with nature’s surroundings. The coat 
must be loose and easy everywhere, 
allowing the arms to be brought up 
freely and quickly, which is impossible 
in tight sleeves. There should be two 
big useful pockets in the coat made to 
button securely so that the contents 
do not fall out when climbing or 
jumping. The skirt should be short 
and fairly full; hobble skirts and 
petticoats are quite out of the question. 

A serviceable and excellent plan is to 
have a wide piece of leather on the hem 
of the skirt about six inches deep; the 
mud can then be easily sponged off, 
allowing the skirt to come up fresh and 
smiling next morning none the worse. 

A soft silk skirt with a turn-down 
collar of the same material is comfort- 
able. A stiff collar is an infliction ; 
every time the arms are raised and head 
bent to take aim you feel as if the 
connection between head and body is 
being severed. 

The breeches should be the same colour 
as the rest of the garments and, unless 
too thick, of the same material; have 
them made just like a man’s. If properly 
equipped in this manner it does not 
matter what there is to climb and no 
occasion to be coy even if hung up by 
the skirts. 

The hat should be soft felt, fitting well 
down on the head, with enough brim to 
protect the eyes, and pliable, so that it 
can be turned up or down as desired. 

A jaunty hat perched upon an 
elaborately - dressed head of hair is 
certain to play you false at some crucial 
moment, descend over one eye or fall 
off backwards. 

Now, a pair of soft old gloves, and 
with the exception of boots and stockings 
all is complete. 


The stockings should 


always be 
woollen. The boots should lace and have 
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wide thick soles studded well with nails, 
and have sensible square heels. High 
heeled and nailless boots or shoes are out 
of the question and only spell disaster, 
side slips, and undignified dangerous 
falls. It is not possible to stand on a 
slippery bank and shoot with comfort 
while first one leg and then the other runs 
away from you, which is sure to happen 
unless there are plenty of nails in the 
shoes, so that the feet may be planted 
firmly. 

Some people wear gaiters. I prefer 
the long laced boots that come up the 
leg and join the buttons or lacings of the 
breeches jusy below the knee ; these are 
very comfortable when the leg part is 
made of soft leather and has the advan- 
tage of being workmanlike and smart. 

Now we come to the interesting and 
fascinating moment of choosing a gun. 
In these days guns are all hammerless ; 
they are safer than the older pattern, 
especially when the fingers are cold. 

Having decided which gunmaker you 
will go to and having asked for what you 
want, see that it fits well. Those who 
know little or nothing about shooting 
will think I am suffering from a slight 
attack of mental aberration when I 
speak of a gun fitting, but it must 
literally fit, the butt must fit to the 
shoulder ; if it comes up too high, the 
toe will rest on it; if too low, the heel 
will rest on it; both of which will be 
wrong. 

Then again, if the weapon is too long 
or too short, when brought up to the 
shoulder quickly, it will most certainly 
arrive there in a wrong and uncomfort- 
able position, have to be re-adjusted, 
and cause delay. 

No novice should dream of choosing 
her gun alone ; she must press someone 
into her service who is well versed in 
such matters. The choice of a gun isa 
serious matter and must not be treated 
flippantly. 

There are some much-to-be-envied 
people who can shoot well with almost 
any gun, but they are exceptions. Even 
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a really gocd shot is more at peace with 
the world, and shoots better when 
provided with a well-fitting gun, but 
I have found many good shots do not 
understand what fit means, though 
they talk a good deal about it. 

A gun fits well if when it is brought 
up to the shoulder and the cheek laid 
in a comfortable position against the 
comb it allows the right eye to be 
exactly in line with the middle or 
centre of the breech and the bead ; for 
unless the right eye is in such line, 
obviously the object aimed at will be 
to the right or left and out of alignment. 

It would not help you much unless I 
had a gun in my hand and able to explain 
it to you in person if I said the bead or 
fore-sight is a little blob at the end of 
the gun used for sighting, that the thick 
end of the gun is called the stock or butt 
and has a heel and toe, or that the comb 
on which you rest the face when aiming 
is the little ridge on the top of the butt, 
and so on. 

When you hear people talking about 
the bore of a gun in a learned manner 
you will probably be as fogged as I was 
in my early youth and possibly as shy 
of displaying your ignorance, That, 
at any rate, Ican explain in writing. The 
bore or gauge of a gun is the inside 
measurement of the diameter of the 
barrel, that is the measurement across 
the inside of the barrels. 

The rib of the gun, which is the strip 
of metal lying between the two barrels 
and parallel with them, should only just 
be visible to the shooter when aiming, 
otherwise it will be noticed the gun will 
shoot above the desired point ; on the 
other hand if the bead is not to be seen 
at all when the gun is brought up, be 
certain it is pointing below what is 
aimed at. 

Heavy guns are to be avoided for 
women; they must be light, or cannot 
be carried all day. A 20-bore or 16-bore 
is the most suitable and should not 
exceed 6lbs. in weight. The addition 
of a thick indiarubber pad at the end of 
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the stock to act as shock absorber is 
advisable ; it absorbs the recoil. 

Before deciding on a gun bring it up 
several times in quick succession to the 
shoulder and aim at some object level 
with the eye; if when this is done the 
sight taken comes on the mark aimed at, 
the weapon will probably prove suitable. 

We will suppose an ideal gun has now 
been purchased, the next thing to learn 
is how to take care of it; its life and 
behaviour will greatly depend upon the 
treatment it receives. A woman should 
know how to clean her own gun, and 
take pleasure in doing so. I prophesy 
before she has done it many times she 
will have learned to love the, to many, 
horrible gunpowdery smell produced by 
the operation. 

No gun that has been used should ever 
be put away dirty. Both barrels should 
have a clean piece of tow run through, 
followed by a stiff brush with vaseline 
on it to work in all the little crevices. 
After which a final polish with vaseline 
or sweet oil on a rag. 

The nitro-powders now in common use 
corrode much more quickly in the barrels 
than the old black powder, but only a 
little care is required to prevent this 
happening. Beware in your endeavours 
to be very thorough in cleaning that 
you do not put too large a piece of tow 
in, and get it rammed so tightly half-way 
down the barrel that no persuasion on 
your part will succeed in moving it either 
up or down. This happened to me once 
and I had to take the gun to a gunmaker 
to be coerced. 

Never snap a gun off without a dummy 
cartridge in it or something to take the 
blow. 

Now we come to the correct method 
of handling the weapon: remember the 
old Irishman’s excellent advice, ‘‘ Be 
she loaded, or be she unloaded, she’s 
dangerous.” 

When walking or standing at ease, 
that is to say, not standing at attention 
waiting for game, there are several safe 
ways. The two I practise and prefer 
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are Figs.l and 4. The other two, Figs. 3 
and 5, are highly dangerous, yet I have 
seen guns so carried not only by women, 
but also by men, who ought to know 
better. Fig. 2 is particularly dangerous. 
I have seen people so carrying their guns, 
and when talking and excited forget 
what they were doing and begin waving 
them about and gesticulating, apparently 
quite oblivious of the fact they were 
pointing straight at the vitals of their 
nearest and dearest. 


I always keep a sharp eye on my 
fellow sportsmen and women until I 
know their capabilities and discretionary 
powers, holding myself in readiness to 
fall flat on my face at a moment’s notice 
and await events! Everybody will tell 
you he never carries his gun without 
the safety bar or bolt on, or unloaded ; 
it would not be polite to say we do not 
believe him, so accept the statement 
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with mental reservations and a diligent 
eye. 

—— never under any circumstances 
point a gun at anybody, even though in 
your own mind you feel sure it is un- 
loaded ; make this rule a religious habit ; 
many more serious accidents happen 
through playing the fool and fiddling 
with firearms than during serious days’ 
sport. It is not possible to shoot 
accurately unless holding the gun 
properly and standing in the right 


DANGEROUS, STANDING 


position; the feet must be well apart 


giving balance. Fig. 6 shows my 
meaning and is a good position. Fig. 7 
is quite wrong; futile, and feeble. 

The left arm should be well extended ; 
practice always bringing the left hand 
to exactly the same place every time. 
A great help towards the accomplishment 
of this is to place the first finger just 
beyond the breech of the gun; it gives 


FIG. I, SAFE AND 
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a definite point to make for and the 
habit is then easily acquired. 

It is now time to learn judging 
distance, what to shoot at, and what to 
leave severely alone. 

Go out alone with the keeper, or your 
brother—better still, perhaps, somebody 
else’s brother ; he will be more patient— 
and practice at inanimate objects. Nail 
a piece of white paper to a tree and try 
to hit it, after which say to yourself, 


FIG. 3, DANGEROUS 


“‘ Now what distance was that ?’”’ Make 
a guess and then measure it carefully ; 
there is no better way of learning to 
judge distance. 

Thirty yards is the best killing 
distance ; it is really easier than when 
as near as ten or fifteen yards, because 
the distance gives the shot time to spread 
while it retains its powers of penetration. 
It is quite a common practice but a 


FIG. 4, SAFE 
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mistaken one to shoot at game too near. 
I have noticed women are often better 
judges of distance than men. 

Half the unfortunate wounded birds 
who succeed in dragging their broken 
limbs into some dark corner alone, to 
await a lingering, miserable death, or be 
eaten up by a fox or night marauding 
cat, have been the result of misjudging 
distance on the part of the individual 
shooting. So study well the judging of 


FIG. 5, DANGEROUS IN WALKING 


distance; begin at twenty yards and 
move back gradually, guessing each time 
the distance and then measuring it to 
see if you are anywhere near right. 

Accuracy of aim and judging distance 
only come from constant practice. 

The gun should be held very firmly 
against the shoulder and care taken not 
to use cartridges too heavily loaded, or 
the kick of the gun will so shatter your 
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nerves that your aim will be completely 
spoilt ; you will be on the look out for 
the kick and thinking of the poor bruised 
shoulder. Shooting does not allow of 
the thoughts being shared with any side 
issues, it requires the whole attention. 
When shooting at fast moving game 
do not aim absolutely at it, but in front ; 
find out from your instructor what birds 
you ought to fire at, and aim well in 


FIG. 6, RIGHT ATTITUDE 


front ; you may by this means get your 
bird, but if you aim at it you certainly 
will not. This is too obvious to need 
explanation. It is not possible to 
measure distances in front of flying 
game ; only practice will teach the hand 
and eye to obey the telegrams from the 
brain. 

Remember pheasants and ducks fly 
much faster than they appear to be 
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doing. Rabbits are grand practice, but 
by no means easy to hit; they have a 
tiresome habit of being two or three 
inches too short! But by the time you 
are a good shot at rabbits and pigeon 
you will not require any further assis- 
tance of mine, as they are both con- 
siderably more difficult than they look. 

Long shots should be taken a little 
high, for though guns are made to shoot 


FIG. 7, WRONG 


an inch or so above the object aimed at, 
the shot will in this case drop more than 
has been allowed for. 

Need I say it is not advisable to shut 
both eyes when firing as the soldiers do 
in the children’s scrap books ! 

The following with the gun on game 
is productive of horrible accidents and 
a habit to be condemned, for it is quite 
on the cards that though you were 
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facing north when you first aimed, and 
standing in the most orthodox and 
desirable attitude, you may, by follow- 
ing with your gun before firing, find 
yourself facing due south pointing at 
something you have no wish to shoot, 
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uch as the children home for the 
, your favourite hunter out 

or some such _ treasured 
possession ; and it is well to discover 
their vicinity before the fatal moment. 
The etiquettes to be observed in 
shooting are quite as rigid and exigeant 
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as those of the hunting field, any breach 
of which creates an_ extraordinary 
amount of ill-feeling and resentment 
often quite out of proportion to the 
offence. 

A jealous shot is a person generally 
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disliked and feared with a certain 
amount of justice. 

Considering that those who indulge 
in any form of sport presumably go out 
for pleasure and to enjoy it, whether 
shooting, hunting, or whatever it may 


be, it seems rather pitiful that Jealousy 
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and Se/f should cause so much strife, so 
many quarrels. At the time these 
storms in tea cups seem very important 
and real, shutting out all the rest of the 
world—all peace and goodwill. 

And now, when so many tides have 
washed the shore, how paltry and 
insignificant it looks! What was it all 
about ? And was it worth it ? Reviewed 
in the past it all looks so grotesque. 

Never talk about shooting to people 
unless you know it is a subject that 
interests them, or they will be bored to 
tears, and fly when they see you 
coming. 

If you have a clay pigeon trap, 
practice with it ; it will teach you to be 
quick and not linger. An adept at 
working the machine for you can 


provide almost any kind of shot, which 
is most valuable for practice. 

Rifle shooting is such an entirely 
different thing I ought not to mention 
it here, but I have had so much pleasure 


with mine, and it is such a suitable 
weapon for a woman, I cannot refrain 
from recommending you to have one. 
I think I love my rifle better than my 
gun, it was my first love—and I am 
still faithful, which considering my first 
experiences with one you will perhaps 
agree with me speaks much for the 
beauty of my nature ! 

It was years ago and my first attempt 
was with an old service Martini Henry 
(now the Services use modern Lee- 
Enfields). Service rifles, are of course, 
only suitable for target practice, but 
with the miniature rifle good sport can 
be had with pigeon and rabbits. 

It looked so easy—but what had 
happened ? Where had my rifle gone ? 
I had most carefully followed all my 
instructions, arranging myself in what 
was explained as the prone position 
pulled the trigger, and was deafened by 
a great noise, surrounded by a good deal 
of smoke, had a tingling sensation in 
my right cheek, and where was my 
rifle ? 

Feeling that being English my physical 
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calm should predominate my mental| 
perturbation, I picked myself up, and{ 
there was my rifle behind me ! I had 
been resting it on my shoulder and not 
holding it tightly enough, so the recoil] 
had driven it back away behind. 

Nervousness prevents beginners from 
holding their weapons firmly enough. 

It is best for the majority of women | 
to use the miniature rifle bored to take} 
the Morris tube bullets. There are so 
many beautiful little rifles, you cannot | 
do better than go to a good gunsmith, 
explain your requirements, and he 
will provide you with one that is fairly 
sure to be satisfactory. One of the 
charms of these small rifles is the absence 
of recoil. There is hardly any. Another 
trifle worthy of consideration is that the 
ammunition is inexpensive. 

Practising with a service rifle mounts] 
the ammunition bill up to alarming] 
figures very quickly. One drawback to 
the little rifles is the alarming amount 
of cleaning they require to keep them in 
order, and prevent rusting; but this 
is the weak point of all rifles, if you turn 
your back for five minutes they rust ! 

There are various orthodox positions 
for shooting with the rifle: lying on the 
face—which is not the way I should 
have described the position if I had 
not been taught that it is correct ; lying 
on the back, which sounds so easy and 
comfortable but is not, requiring con- 
siderable practice if you donot wish to part 
with one or both of your feet ; kneeling, 
which is pleasant, and sitting, which is 
the one I generally adopt when possible, 
crossing my feet and drawing up the 
knees to make a resting place for my 
arms to enable me to take steady aim. 
Turning the body a little in the 
direction I mean to fire enables me to 
get my left arm well underneath my 
rifle. I advise those wishing to try this 
position to choose slightly raised ground, 
for unless the shoulders are brought well 
forward there is always a chance of 
toppling over backwards, which is painful 
to our feelings and pride. 
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There are many things to be 
considered in rifle shooting: the wind 
is an important factor, mirage and 
refraction also play an important and 
tiresome part, causing the bull’s eye to 
appear where as a matter of fact it is not. 

Hot barrels create mirage at times. 

I must curtail my enthusiasm or this 
article will end in being a book, but it is 
an entrancing subject. I should not, 
however, forget to warn you of the 
“ricochet ’’ when shooting with a rifle. 
The little Morris tube bullets are capable 
of doing infinite harm and damage by 
glancing from a branch, and may fly in 
any direction, but never at less than 
right angles from the line of fire. 

The elevation of the rifle will have to 
be altered to suit each shot. There is a 
charming little instrument called a 
“‘ vernier ’’ used for measuring elevation ; 
it is of such delicacy as to move the back 
sight through such an infinitesimal space 
as 1/150th of an inch at a time. 

Every woman who wishes to shoot with 
either gun or rifle should learn how to 
put wounded game out of their pain 
at once ; it is no use shuddering about it, 
rather shudder at not doing it. 

There are people who will tell you 
they do not approve of women shooting, 
chiefly because they cannot do it them- 
selves. Do not pay any attention to 
these poor old derelicts being towed 
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along in the wake;of progress; they 
grumble and turn up their noses at 
everything that was not “ done in our 
time.” Let us be thankful we did not 
live in their time. They will tell you 
shooting is most reprehensible for women, 
riding astride is indecent and revolting, 
motoring is tempting Providence, and 
flying—well, how can they express their 
feelings, it is—yes, it is flying in the 
face of Providence ! 

Great social changes have taken place 
and grown into custom of late years 
requiring fresh focussing of the mental 
retina; and if we have health and the 
confidence that comes with it, we{must 
just do that which seemeth best in our 
own eyes. If we pause to pull out all 
our grey hairs because one person does 
not like them, and all the brown because 
someone else disapproves, we shall be in 
the unhappy position of having*none left 
and being bald-headed. 

I long to take some of these grumblers 
with me away from their armchairs 
and gossip, out into the fields and 
introduce them to my dearest friends, 
the sun, the moon, the river responding 
to all our moods, the wind with the sob 
in its voice, the moss with its sweet 
earthy smell all crying out for the simple 
life and holding such pathos in their 
entreaty. Surely it would fill their 
hearts, leaving no room for grumbles. 


TAKING A RIBBON 


SORTIJA 


BY A. M. PARR 


MANy people are now leaving England 
in search of a sunnier clime, and amongst 
winter resorts of increasing popularity 
may be mentioned Teneriffe, in the 
Canary Isles—the home of Sortija 
Riding. 

This is one of the three national 
sports of the little island, the two others 
being bull fighting and cock fighting. 
These two—which Teneriffe shares in 
common with most Spanish countries— 
emphatically do not come under the 
Englishman’s idea of sport nowadays, 
the hideous barbarities of bull fighting 
in particular. But the  first-named, 
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which is almost peculiar to Teneriffe 
is not only a picturesque and lively sport 
to watch, but an exciting one to take 
part in, requiring as it does really good 
horsemanship, a quick eye, and a 
skilful hand. 

The name Sortija—pronounced Sor- 
tee-hah—is taken from a Spanish word 
meaning ring, and the sport consists 
in tilting at rings attached to the ends 
of ribbons, which are wound on reels 
affixed to a crossbar at a little distance 
above the rider’s head. 

In some places there is a regular 
Sortija Course, made and kept for the 
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purpose; in others a temporary course 
is cleared—sometimes in a dry river-bed 
called a “ barranco’”’—and posts and 
crossbar are put up for the time being. 
The posts marking the course are 
decorated with flags and palm-leaves, 
the town band is called into requisition 
and plays lively Spanish airs, the 
inhabitants—native and foreign alike— 


ORDINARY RIBBON 
SHOWING RING 


turn out in holiday garb, the brilliant 
sun of the sub-tropics beats down, the 
bluest of blue seas gleams and glistens 
in the background, and the whole 
spectacle is one of animation and colour. 

The rider, armed with a small wooden 
lance, takes his horse a little way back 
to get a start, and, urging him into a 
gallop, comes at full speed up the course. 
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Taking aim with his little lance he shoots 
it straight through one of the rings, 
the reel is unwound with a “ whirr” 
and on he goes, the ring safe on the 
point of his lance and the ribbon 
streaming behind him. At the end of 
the course he twists his trophy round 
him and rides back thus decorated, 
amidst the applause of the onlookers. 
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PRIZE RIBBONS—-HAND PAINTED 
ON MOIRE SILK 


The ribbon must be taken at full 
gallop or the rider is disqualified ; 
should he, after shooting his lance 
through the ring, unfortunately point 
the weapon downwards so that the ring 
slips off in carrying the ribbon away, 
he is not considered to have fairly 
won it, and it is wound up again for 
the next rider to have a shot at. 
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When each rider has taken his turn 
at tilting, the first one goes again, and 
so on in the same order until about 
half-way through the proceedings when 
there is an interval for refreshments, 
after which the order of riding is re- 
versed, the last one beginning. The 
game continues until all the ribbons 
have been taken, and this may be a 
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and yellow—the Spanish national 
colours. The actual “ prize-ribbons ” 
are not hung up, as they are liable to 
get torn and soiled, but are represented 
by narrow ones with exceptionally small 
rings, making them very hard to get. 
Ambitious riders sometimes aim only for 
these “prize” rings, and scorn the 
larger and easier ones. 


SORTIJA LANCE 


long or a short time according to the 


skill of the riders. 

The ribbons are not all of equal 
value; some, called prize-ribbons,”’ 
are beautifully painted or embroidered 
by hand and presented by various people 
interested in the sport; others are 
simply of plain or striped silk, a favourite 
combination for the latter being red 


A Sortija is generally followed by a 
dance at which the ribbons are worn by 
successful riders and their lady friends. 

Though essentially a Spanish sport, 
English visitors and residents, both 
men and women, take part in it, some 
of the residents having become very 
expert and possessing large collections 
of beautiful “ prize-ribbons.” 
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KILDALTON HOUSE, ISLAY 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY FP. H. DITCHEIELD, M-A., F.S.A. 


OvR quest for historic houses which are 
passing into alien hands takes us to 
“Bonny Scotland,’ to 


“* The land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
The land of the mountain and the flood,” 


where many broad acres are seeking 
new owners. First we will journey to 
an interesting island off the western 
coast of Scotland, direct west of Glasgow 
and of the Isle of Arran. Yachtsmen 
well know the locality. You set sail 
from the city of the west down the 
beautiful Clyde, past the frowning 
towers of Dumbarton Castle, past 
Greenock and Dunoon, skirting Bute- 
shire with its interesting Rothesay Castle 
through the lovely Kyles of Bute, and 
sailing merrily to East Tarbert on the 
Loch Fyne. A coach conveys us across 
the isthmus to West Tarbert, and we 
soon find ourselves where sterner waves 
roll in the Sound of Jura. Happily we 
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need not, as Sir Walter Scott did, when 
he sailed these seas, ‘have our guns 
shotted all day for fear of the Yankees— 
a privateer having been seen off Tyree 
islands and taken some vessels—as is 
reported.” Then after a pleasant voyage 
the famous Islay Isle appears in sight, 
and we land at the peaceful little harbour 
of Port Ellen on the southern side of 
this island. Here we find ourselves on 
the 


KILDALTON AND OA ESTATES, 


which Mr. Iain Ramsay is about to sell 
by private treaty through the agency of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, whohave 
kindly furnished me with some particulars 
of this interesting property. The estate 
comprises the whole of the southern 


portion of the island, and extends to. 
about 54,500 acres. The scenery is grand. 


and sublime. Giant gaunt rocks jut: 
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out into the sea, or stand sentinel at the 
entrance of caves hollowed out by 
Atlantic waves, such as the Soldier Rock 
at Slochd-Mhaol-Doraidh, a terror to 
seamen but goodly to look upon. The 
ruins of old castles crown sundry points 
on the rocky shore, such as_ the 
weather-worn remains of the castle ot 
Dun-Naomhaig, telling of the bygone 
rule of the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles ”’ in this 
“Green Islay, the Queen of the 
Hebrides.”’ Duniad Castle recalls the 
mighty domination of Harold Harfagr, 
the Norse king, who conquered the 
western isles as far as the Isle of Man. 
The Viking raiders often pillaged Islay 
between the years 870 and 1263, when it 
was surrendered to Hakon IV., King of 
Norway, as the Sagas tell : 

The swift-spoken Norwegian King held eastward 

In his glorious galleys with the Sudreys ; 


Angus gave up the spoil of war, 
Isla to the keen King. 


From this Angus of the Saga, known as 
Angus Mor by the Sennachies, sprang 
the line of the Lords of Isla, the Lord of 
the Isles and Earls of Ross, and the 
House of Isla and Kintyre who ruled 
in Islay till the seventeenth century. 
Dunivaig Castle tells of the might of 
sturdy old Coll Macgillespie, who gal- 
lantly defended its walls and defied the 
armed forces of the Campbells of Calder 
and the power of the Crown. 

The mansion of Kildalton is not an 
ancient castellated building, but was 
erected about sixty years ago. It stands 
in the midst of a deer park of nearly two 
square miles in extent. It is built of 
stone. A tower rises in the centre of 
the building, there are many gables 
with crow-steps and mullioned windows, 
and it has all the conveniences of a 
comfortable modern home. The gardens 
and grounds are of great natural beauty, 
and shady woodland walks lead to 
promontories whence fine views of the 
beautiful coast and mountain scenery 
are obtained. The approaches to the 
house are along beautiful avenue drives 
with lodge entrances. As we wander 
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through the estate we see such scenes 
of wild beauty as the waterfall at 
Oa Kintra, the swan pool, dark ravines 
of jagged rocks whereon perhaps a 
recent vessel lies a wreck. Across the 
Sound of Islay we perceive wild 
heather-clad hills and mountains, and 
there is the Big Strand with the Machrie 
Links in the background, giant bullocks 
grazing on the pasture. A corner 
of the Laggan stream is picturesquely 
spanned by an ancient bridge, with 
children from the neighbouring cottage 
paddling in the stream. Near the lower 
bridge stands the keeper’s cottage, a 
building plain and unadorned, and at 
the door is the sturdy keeper, gun in 
hand, with his favourite spaniel. 

The little town of Port Ellen wakes to 
brisk life one day in the year, when the 
cattle show is held, and crowds assemble 
to see the exhibition of horses, cows, &c. 
On other days its long street looks quiet 
enough, and Charlotte Crescent is not 
an exciting thoroughfare. It, however, 
takes its part in the production of the 
“wine of Scotland.’’ On the estate of 
Kildalton there are three important 
distilleries, called Laphroaig, Lagavulin, 
and Ardberg, which make much whiskey 
and are let at a rental of nearly £2,000 
a year. Port Ellen is a natural harbour, 
the only one on the south of the island 
wherein the boats of the fishermen 
congregate, the steamers that bear 
the inhabitants to Glasgow, and the 
numerous yachts that visit the island 
ere they proceed to the more northern 
islands of the Hebrides. Islay Island is a 
great yachting centre. The other port 
is in the north, called Port Askaig. 
There are two fresh water lochs, Loch 
Gorm and Loch Finlaggan, and _ these 
contain islands on which are the remains 
of the fortified houses of the Macdonald 
chieftains. 

On the estate is Cairnmore House, 
known as the Dower House, and is a 
pleasant residence. But Badminton 
readers care more for sport than for 
architectural descriptions, and the Isle 
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of Islay is a Paradise for sportsmen. 
The deer stalker can find plenty of scope 
for his skill; here about forty stags are 
killed annually besides hinds, and a few 
fallow and roe deer. Grouse, woodcock, 
pheasants, and rabbits are the principal 
contents of the game bag which also 
contains blackcock, wildfowl, and snipe. 
and the fishing is excellent, including 
salmon and sea-trout, on the rivers 
Laggan, Kintour, and Duich. The very 
numerous lochs also provide good sport 
for the angler. The estate includes a 
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allowed to revert to the archeological 
charms of the island which vie in interest 
with those of sport. Kildalton, I gather, 
takes its name from the old church so 
called, and is a corruption of the 
“church of Daltain,” dedicated to St. 
John the Divine; Daltain being the 
diminutive of the Gaelic word Dalt, 
meaning a little fosterchild or brother, 
a poetical name for St. John, the Beloved 
Disciple. The island was the scene of 
the activities of St. Columba and 
the monks of Iona who established 


KILDALTON. 


large number of farms and the town of 
Port Ellen, the Machrie Hotel, and the 


famous golf course. Has not Vardon 
discoursed upon the virtues of this 
course, telling us that it is fit for the 
Championship games? And does he 
not expatiate upon the stupendous 
difficulties of one hole, called Mount 
Zion, which at his first attempt cost him 
ten strokes ? 

Alas! my golf clubs have been laid 
aside, but as an antiquary I may be 
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Christianity among the Pictish pagans. 
Where they preached they set up crosses. 
At Kildalton there remains a remarkable 
great Celtic cross which in style and 
mode of sculpture closely resembles 
St. Martin Cross at Iona. These are the 
only two examples remaining in Scotland 
of the encircling glory of the cross. In 
the church of St. Nathalan, or Nauclan, 
a saint who lived in the seventh century, 
there are several sculptured stones that 
are of special interest to antiquaries. 
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It would take too long to record the full 
story of these stones and other similar 
sculptured crosses that abound in these 


When the Norsemen came they intro- 
duced a new era of art, and often the 
legends of the Sagas were introduced 
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western islands and in the Isle of Man. 
Many of them are pre-Scandinavian, and 
belong to the Celtic period of Christianity. 


depicting characters and illustrating 
stories of the Norse mythology. But 
this study would carry us too far afield. 


: 

* 
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and we must return to our western Isle 
of Islay. The story of the island tells 
much of rapine and the coming ot the 
sea-rovers, when “ oft their wild war-cry 
swelled the southern gale.” There was 
a [mysterious Firbolg recorded in the 
Irish Chronicles, and one Erc, son of 
Eachach, who settled here and made 
the isle his home. Of Harold Harfagr, 
King of Norway, I have told already, 
and of the power of the Norwegian line 
of monarchs, who have left their traces 
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power of the English. Angus Oig,’ of 
Islay, supported Bruce in opposition to 
Alexander of Lorne; his kinsman, and 
was rewarded with many favours by 
Robert Bruce. He became the most 
powerful chief in western Scotland, and 
his son, “‘ good John of Isla,”’ first styled 
himself Dominus Insularum, or “ Lord 
of the Isles.” 

The family continued to enjoy their 
title and lands until in 1614 the 
Campbells of Calder unjustly deprived 
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behind throughout Northern Scotland. 
At length in the thirteenth century 
their sovereign power decayed; they 
yielded Islay to the Scottish monarch, 
Alexander III., and Angus of the isle 
transferred his allegiance to the King of 
Scots. 

Sir Walter Scott’s romantic 
poem ‘The Lord of the _ Isles.” 
records the troubled period of Scottish 
history when Bruce triumphed and 
Bannockburn: doomed for a time the 
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them of their possessions. Henceforth 
the Campbells ruled at Islay. First 
those of Calder until 1726, when the 
estates passed to the Campbells of 
Shawfield who have proved themselves 
great benefactors to the _ island, 
revolutionised the methods of cultivating 
the land, improved the means of trans- 
port, and established new industries, 
converting this “‘ Queen of the Hebrides ”’ 
into the most prosperous, beautiful, and 
desirable of all the islands of: the west. 


| 
~, 
: 
| 
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We will now go to the eastern side _ correctly stated to be the ‘‘ Gate of the 
of Scotland, about ten miles from Highlands.” More than one place has 
Stonehaven, and about twenty in a_ been so designated; but at least one 


DRUMTOCHTY. THE LOWER TERRACE 
south-western direction from Aberdeen, spot lays a well-supported claim to 
in the county of Kincardine. I do not the title, and that is 
know the exact spot which may be DRUMTOCHTY. 
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For nearly a hundred years the estate 
has been in the possession of the Gammell 
family of Counterswells, and is now 
being sold by Mr. Sydney James 
Gammell, through the agency of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was a revival of the love 
of Gothic architecture, and it became 
the fashion to build mansions in a 
castellated form,with keeps and gateways, 
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distinguished families. Tumuli and 
camps tell of the prehistoric folk who 
inhabited the district and of the wild 
Pictish tribes that scoured the neighbour- - 
hood. Near at hand a Scottish King, 
Kenneth IIJ., had a palace at Ketter- 
cairn, and the old dyke can still be seen 
on the hill-side, which is said to have 
bounded his deer park, a conjecture that 
may not be entirely correct. The house 
is reported to have been the scene of a 
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towers with machicolations and every- 
thing after the model of an ancient 
fortress. We have learnt since then that 
imitations of ancient art and architecture 
are not generally regarded as the best of 
taste. However, in Scotland there are 
several examples of these modern castles 
and at least three still exist in the Isle of 
Wight. Drumtochty Castle is, however, 
not all modern. It incorporates the 
old house which has been held by many 


THE GREAT HALL 


tragedy, King Kenneth, the story goes, 


was murdered by Finella, daughter 
of Cunchar, Earl of Angus. Christian 
legends cluster round the district and 
tell of St. Palladius who was sent from 
Rome by Pope Caelestine I. to preach 
the gospel to the Irish Scots, in the fifth 
century, but being hindered by storms 
from landing in Ireland went to the 
barbarous Picts and became _ their 
apostle. He is the patron saint of 
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Forduon close to Drumtochty, and his 
well and chapel remain, to which 
pilgrimages were made. His name 
survives in Paldy Fair which is held 
on Herscha Hill on the Drumtochty 
estate. In the glen of Drumtochty 
there is the Priest’s Well and the Friar’s 
Glen which record a settlement of the 
Carmelite Friars, who took up their 
abode here in 1402. 

The view of the castle from Strath- 
finella Hill is very imposing, and it looks 
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shooters will here find a congenial moor 
which is one of the most consistent and 
best in Scotland; and daily bags of 200 
brace for six guns have not been unusual. 
The ground is very suitable for driving, 
and in addition to grouse there are 
black game and capercailzie, also a few 
stags have been secured every year. 
There is trout fishing in the Bervie. 
The whole estate extends to 11,600 acres. 
Drumtochty, if I mistake not, appears 
in literature, and has been the scene of 
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not unlike an ancient baronial seat. 
There is a tall keep, and square and round 
towers and windows with mullions and 
hood mouldings. It stands high on the 
steep slopes of the wooded Drumtochty 
glen and is sheltered by woodlands from 
the wildness of the moor. A dignified 
vestibule in the Perpendicular style 
leads to the great Hall which might have 
appeared in Nash’s Ancient Mansions, 
so similar is it in design. 

On the estate is Glenfarquhar Lodge, 
a modern good-sized residence. Grouse- 


the events so charmingly described in 
Beside the Bonny Briar Bush. 
* * 


* 


From Scotland we must travel to 
East Anglia where there are so many 
charming examples of domestic and 
castellated architecture ranging from 
early times to the Georgian period. We 
might visit the magnificent ruin at 
Castle Rising, where the sea-wolf of 
France resided in the zenith of its glory 
and entertained with royal splendour 
her son, King Edward III., and 
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hundreds of retainers lived within its 
precincts. The citizens of Lynn used to 
contribute many pipes of wine, barrels 
of sturgeon, falcons, and other things 
conducive to the enjoyment of these 
gatherings. Grand sport, both hunting 
and hawking, could be obtained just 
outside the castle walls, and we can 
picture the gay trains of nobles, knights, 
and dames that rode forth to wander over 
the marshes lying between it and the sea, 
in pursuit of herons, cranes, and other 
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Bart. Another moated  castellated 
Norfolk seat is Hunstanton Hall, the 
residence of the L’Estrange family. 
Wolverton Manor House, built by Sir 
William Fermor in the reign of Henry 
VIII. is a noted example of an East 
Anglian House with its wealth of moulded 
bricks containing the arms and quarter- 
ings of many local families of distinction. 

Many of these East Anglian houses are 
remarkable for their beautiful brick- 
work. ‘The re-introduction of brick was 
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fowl, to test the qualities of the falcons 
or chase the deer abounding in the 
neighbouring forest, stretching towards 
the heights of Sandringham. Manning- 
+ ham Hall represents the dwelling-house 
of the country squire in the 15th century. 
Then we find Oxborough Hall, near 
Swaffham, a castellated building of 
brick, erected by Sir Edmund Beding- 
field in 1482; it has remained in the 
family to this present day, and is now 
owned by Sir H. G. Paston-Bedingfield, 
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due to the _ industrious Flemings, 
who migrated into this district and 
brought with them tke art which they 
had long practised in their own country, 
where there is a complete absence of 
building stone. Barnham Broom, an 
old Norfolk house, is a fine example of 
ancient brickwork. The crow-stepped 
gables and fine chimney-stacks, walls 
pierced with windows of all shapes 
and sizes and in all kinds of odd 
positions, are important features of the 
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dwelling, which is now owned by Lord 
Kimberley. A motor-tour through this 
county in quest of old houses would 
take us to Great Snoring, where we 
should notice the abundant terra-cotta 
ornamentation which, as Mr. Gotch says, 
testifies to the Italian influences in 
English work, and was probably con- 
structed by English workmen with 
Italian proclivities rather than by Italians 
under English orders. Blickling Hall, 
is one of the best examples of the 
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Cranworth contributed an important 
article pointing out with much detail 
the unjust burdens which have in recent 
years been imposed upon landed 
property. If successive owners happen 
to die within a short time of each other, 
the death-duties are enormous, and 
the estate is so crippled that it is almost 
impossible for it to recover. Moreover 
the trend of modern legislation is to add 
further burdens; hence it is not sur- 
prising that he and many other land 
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Elizabethan or Jacobean style, erected 
in 1620 by Sir Henry Hobart, a stately 
house in delightful surroundings. 

But our main interest at the present 
time is to visit a fair and beautiful 
house of later date than these which is 
now seeking a new owner, and that is 
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the seat of Lord Cranworth. In one of 
the “‘ Reviews,” if I mistake not, Lord 


IN THE GROUNDS 


owners are seeking to be relieved from 
the responsibility of owning broad acres 
with all the cares and expenses that 
they entail. The Letton Hall Estate isa 
very important property, situated in 
the parishes of Letton, Cranworth, from 
which the title is derived, Shiptham, 
Woodrising, Southburgh, Reymerston, 
Hardingham, Carbrooke, and Thurston, 
and it is estimated to contain about 
4,500 acres. The sale is about to take 


. 
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place at the time at which this is being 
written, at East Dereham, Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley acting for 
the vendor. The estate is divided into 
about thirty farms and small-holdings. 
It is famous for its pedigree herd of Red 
Poll cattle which have won numerous 
honours in all the great shows. The 
manorial rights of several manors are 
included and the advowson of several 
benefices. 

But our main interset is in the house 
itself. The mansion was designed by 
Sir John Soane, the celebrated founder 
of the Soane Museum, who plied his 
art at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the ninteeenth century. 
He was the builder of the Bank of 
England and attained to high rank 
among the architects of his day, who 
clung to Italian models rather than to 
our native English style. He produced 


in Letton a dignified house in the Italian 
method, of brick with a stone porch and 


slated roof. The windows are semi- 
circular headed, and you enter the 
mansion by a flight of stone steps leading 
to the entrance hall, and thence to the 
inner hall which is of oval shape, with 
ornamented cornices lighted by a large 
lantern light. Out of this opens a very 
attractive room, the library and billiard 
room, lighted by a large square bay- 
window. Its curved ceiling and 
ornamental cornice show Italian 
influence. The drawing-room, dining- 
room, and study are in the same style, 
and the bedrooms named after various 
colours, green, blue, red, pink, and brown, 
invite slumber. 

Out of doors the gardens and grounds 
are of simple character. There is a fine 
broad terrace walk, ornamental lawns 
flanked with fine copper beech and 
rhododendrons, an Italian garden with 
a sundial, which we trust will mark 
only happy hours for the new owner, 
and this garden is girt by yew trees. 
We wander through many woodland 
walks, rest in the summer houses, 
step over a rustic bridge that spans 
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ornamental pools wherein moorhens 
disport themselves, and then along the 
evergreen walk to the walled kitchen and 
fruit gardens, with the vineries and other 
fruit houses. The park extends to over a 
hundred acres and is well planted with 
grand old trees. 


The coverts of Letton Park afford 
excellent sport with pheasants ; last year 
they yielded the grand total of 4,465 birds. 
In the same year over a_ thousand 
partridges were shot. The West Norfolk 
Foxhounds and the Norwich Staghounds 
provide good hunting. 


A large number of the cottages and 
other buildings on the estate are built of 
clay, or brick and clay with tiled roofs, 
and need not be particularised. But 
there is one farm that is especially 
worthy of notice, and that is the Old 
Hall Farm, at Reymerston. This is a 
genuine old Jacobean house that 
apparently dates from 1620. It is 
built of brick and clay and has a tiled 
roof. There are three massive chimneys 
rising from the ground, and jutting out 
from the surface of the wall, diminishing 
in width as they mount upwards and 
crowned in one case by three, and 
in the others by two, high gracefully 
built octagonal shafts of brick with 
ornamental heads There is a charming 
porch and oaken door that seems to 
be of the same age as the building. 
Over the windows are hood-mouldings, 
but sash windows have been inserted in 
place of the old mullions that doubtless 
formerly were there. It is a very 
pleasant and attractive homestead and 
makes us regret that so many of its 
kind have disappeared. 


Lord Cranworth is the second Baron 
Cranworth and succeeded his father 
in 1902. He served in the South African 
war and was A.D.C. to Colonel the Earl 
of Albemarle. Though he is parting 
with Letton Hall he holds other estates 
and amongst them Brantham Court, 
Manningtree, Essex, and Grundisburgh, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
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III.—TuHE NortH oF ENGLAND 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


THE interest that the great railway 
companies are taking in the golf courses 
adjacent to their lines is bound to be a 
wonderful asset to golfers in time to 


come. There are sixteen golf courses in 
Manchester, and no fewer than thirty 
links can be reached from the “ wet ”’ 
city if one cares to take a short railway 
journey. The Anson links at Rusholme is 
exceedingly sporting. It is indeed won- 
derful to find turf of such a nature in 
the midst of a manufacturing centre. 
People do not go to Manchester to 
play golf. This is very natural, for 
Lancashire folk have so many fine 
courses by the seaside that it would not 
be satisfying their own desires if they 
deserted the sand bunker for the artificial 


hazard. At the same time it is very 
difficult to get a game in Manchester 
during the weekend. There are so many 
golfers who are unable to play in the 
mid-week that most of the courses are 
unduly crowded on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The old Manchester club used to play 
on Trafford Park, but recently changes 
have been made and we now find them 
on a most attractive piece of ground at 
Middleton. In passing it may be 
remarked that the professional to this 
club is T. G. Renouf, a player who has 
not done himself sufficient justice in 
open competitions. He comes from the 
Channel Islands, and is certainly one of 
the old-fashioned Jersey school of golfers. 
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There is yet time for Renouf to follow 
the example of his co-patriots Ray and 
Vardon. Renouf was slightly the better 
golfer of the three at home; but those 
days were long ago, and they have 
beaten him consistently in late years. 

The new Manchester course at Hop- 
wood Park is some 500 ft. above the 
sea level. The turf is closely cut and 
the ball takes a certain amount of 
accurate striking before it will consent 
to rise to a natural golfing height. 
I was astonished to find that there 
was no long hole on_ this course. 
Manchester is a city where great golfers 
congregate and many of them are notable 
sloggers. It was to be expected that a 
bogey 6 would be laid out for the 
especial benefit of the long hitters. At 
present there is no hole which cannot be 
reached by a first-class player in two 
shots. However, it is a great mistake 
to imagine that a course is easy and 
uninteresting because there are several 
holes that can be done in 5. The 
art in playing these holes is to play 
them sufficiently well for a 4 to be 
recorded. 

I can give, as an illustration, the first 
hole at Stoke Poges. It is a perfectly 
simple 5. How many golfers are content 
to put this figure upon their cards? There 
is not one scratch player in ten who will 
continually play quietly with his second 
shot, and then take his mashie to make 
certain of a5. Modern golfers will hit 
for all they are worth from the tee and 
then attempt, by some extra effort, to 
put their ball on the green with the 
second stroke. Thus the golfing architect 
has some line to work on. He must place 
bunkers that will intercept the gentleman 
who comes on to the tee for the purpose 
of taking liberties with the bogey of the 
course. Consequently, a man may come 
away from the links and say, ‘‘ Oh the 
golf is quite easy.” He forgets that it 
was not intended to be difficult for his 
type of golf. A plus 2 player, slightly 
off his game, would not improbably say 
it was a terribly hard course. We must 
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understand these things before we accuse 
the golfing architect. 

To return to Manchester. The golf 
at Hopwood is wonderfully good. The 
player with a low handicap is frequently 
being tempted to do _ things. 
Personally I like this form of archi- 
tecture. It is so splendid to attempt a 
great golfing deed and just succeed. It 
is so consoling when one’s opponent 
follows suit, and just fails! 

I like to approach Manchester by the 
Grat Western Railway. It has always 
been my custom to go north via Bristol, 
and it is quite a wise move to make a 
halt for a day or soat Shrewsbury. That 
is an interesting town and the golf has 
attractions. There is a_ particularly 
unpleasant stream in which the ball 
has a knack of hiding itself. The other 
bunkers have been made by hand. 
Shrewsbury is a_ beautiful old town 
with historic associations. The river 
runs round the outskirts, and it certainly 
seems possible to find land for a first- 
class 18-hole course on the far side of 
the river. It is perhaps difficult to judge 
the possibilities of a golf course from a 
first glance, but I certainly thought I 
could perceive the makings of a links bv 
the riverside. There is a first-class hotel 
in Shrewsbury—The Raven. It was 
honoured, I believe, by a visit from 
Disraeli, who once made an election 
speech in Shrewsbury. 

If any golfer is taking his clubs for 
a holiday in this county, let him by no 
means fail to visit the links at Church 
Stretton. 

It is by no means a great golf course. 
We do not expect such a thing when 
we are looking for an environment that 
is pleasing to the eye. The situation of 
the golf course at Church Stretton is 
very nearly ideal. (Later on in this 
article I will write of the ideal). Imagine 
tee shot after tee shot faithfully struck 
across mountain turf. The golfer is 
a long way above the level of the sea 
on this links. Below him is a Constable 
country stretching for miles. The air 
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is the” most healthful in the county of 
Shropshire. A golfing week at Church 
Stretton will not easily be forgotten, for 
one is able to get away from the rush 
of life. 

I am afraid that all this gossip has 
very little to do with the North of 
England. We are wandering very deep 
into the Midlands. It would have been 
wiser perhaps if we had titled these 
articles according to the railways of 
the country. There would then have 
been no trouble regarding the geographical 
position. 

Lancashire is a difficult county to 
write about. There is a golf course in 
every little nook, and one hardly knows 
where to begin and in what direction to 
finish. I have spent some happy days 
in the open air at Preston—the Ribble 
always attracted, it is an interesting river. 
The Preston course is what one might 
brutally call “field” golf, but I must 
candidly say that some of the holes 
reach a high inland standard. I am told 


that the course is to be lengthened at 


least 700 yards. 
not spoil it. 

A links is very often ruined by the 
desire of the modern eye. When a 
committee is changed there is generally 
a discordant note among the newcomers. 
One man declares that the course is too 
short. He is sufficiently powerful in his 
influence to induce his brethren to have 
the links turned upside down to satisfy 
the demands of the modern idea. In 
nine cases out of ten the old course is 
best left alone. 

I have seen really pleasant — if 
somewhat old fashioned—links utterly 
destroyed and reduced to “mud” golf 
by the brutal axe of the green-keeper. 
Why should one object to old-fashioned 
ideas? They oftenanswer us exceedingly 
well. 

From Preston the golfer must go to 
Bury, if only for the fact that the course 
was improved by the advice of Harry 
Vardon. This is another course where 
accurate play is largely in demand, for 


Let us hope they will 
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the longest hole is but 370 yards. There 
is no Sunday play at Bury. 

In leaving Lancashire for Yorkshire 
the golfer will be surprised to find a 
complete change in the character of the 
courses. The golf links of Yorkshire are 
exceedingly fine. Even adjacent to the 
large towns the stranger will come to 
inland golf of the highest class. The great 
courses in Lancashire are by the sea. It 
is in this respect that they differ from 
the easterners. Leeds has always been | 
a great centre for golf. The old town 
club still has its course in Roundhay 
Park at Cobble Hall. This is typical 
inland golf. There is the usual tee shot 
over a cross bunker, and a quarry has 
to be avoided. I am not at all sure that 
inland golf is good practice. The greens 
are generally much superior to the 
fairway, and golfers do not so easily 
learn how to putt. When one has been 
born and bred on a golf links by the side 
of the sea, the contrast between the two 
links is very great. There is less need 
for “touch” on the inland green for, as I 
have remarked, the turf is generally very 
good and the ball invariably lies in such 
a way that it can be struck with a driver. 

Moortown is one of the best courses of 
its type in the kingdom. I would hardly 
call it an inland links. If I might say so 
Moortown is too good to be classified in 
the list of places where golf is played 
near large towns. 

There are three distinct types of golf 
links. The seaside course (this includes 
courses adjacent to the sea), the moorland 
heather-swept links, and the common 
hedge and wall course. The latter we 
will dismiss from our calculations, 
although very many of us have been 
well satisfied in earlier days to hit 
a gutty ball over the wall. Even a 
hedge thickly covered with verbage has 
been recognised by us as a most deadly 
hazard. Our enthusiasm was at its 
height then. To-day we are content 
with little else than a bunker designed 
by Mr. Colt or Mr. Fowler. 

Moortown possesses all the qualities 


ee 
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of the modern test of golf. There are 
carries from some of the tees which 
would frighten Mr. Blackwell if the wind 
should not be in his favour. The greens 
are guarded by patches of heather and 
gorse. It requires a deft shot to pitch 
the ball up near the hole and remain 
there. The best scores are invariably 
made at Moortown after the rain, and it 
is especially necessary for the wind to be 
silent. It is essential that the golfer 
shall keep straight. You will find at 
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on modern lines. I believe Alwoodley, 
close by, is considered the better test of 
golf by some people, but the golfer is 
more often called upon to play with his 
head at Moortown. 

At Alwoodley there are four short 
holes. With the wind in a certain 


direction a 3 at each of them is hard to 
secure. This course is long, but the turf 
is springy and wonderfully good. Leeds 
is fortunate in being able to offer two 
such fine greens to the golfing public. 


MOORTOWN—i2TH GREEN 


Moortown a peculiar sort of “ drive and 
pitch”’ hole. This is a term relating to 
a golfing problem. It is often misunder- 
stood when one goes on to a first-class 
green. 

At Moortown a hole may be a “ drive 
and a pitch”’ to one man and a “ cleek 
and an iron” to another. It so depends 
upon the golfer’s own individuality. 
Why not call this class of hole a “ 300- 
yarder’’? It would answer the purpose 
in a more satisfactory manner. 


Moortown is a new course. It is built 


The oldest golf course in Leeds is 
at Adel, partly on the site of a Roman 
camp. Sheffield can boast of having 
played golf before Leeds, for the Town 
club was instituted in 1891. (It was 
exactly one year later when _ the 
Headingley club was opened). 

You will meet a number of golfers 
on Lindrick Common at all seasons in 
the year, in spite of the fact that the 
course is 15 miles from Sheffield. This 
links has no pretensions to be a great 
test of golf; and here one finds the 
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perpetual quarry and cop bunkers. It 
is all very well for golfers to decry 
these hazards, but it takes a very good 
player to emerge successfully from one. 

There are any number of cups to be 
won at the Sheffield and district club. 
I must not fail to mention § the 
President’s Cup, and the Jessop Cup. 
The latter is played for under bogey rules 
and there is generally a very close 
finish, although I do not in the least 
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In the first place I should remark that 
their courses are very good. Harry 
Fulford will tell you that the Hawks- 
worth links is the best in Yorkshire. 
Other professionals will say the same 
thing about their own clubs, but 
Bradford is, without a doubt, fortunate 
in possessing not only good courses but 
fine players. 

The Bradford Moor club is an attrac- 
tive course for the stranger to visit. It 
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know why this should always be so in 
a bogey competition. Nearer to Sheffield 
there is a course at Beauchief station, 


and another links at Sandygate. I have 
never been to either so cannot comment 
upon them. 

It is necessary to visit Bradford in 
order to meet keen golfers. I spent 
three weeks during the summer con- 
tinually playing with Bradfordians, and 
it struck me that they were the keenest 
golfers I have ever met. 


is very short but quite interesting to 
play over. The club house was at one 
time an old mansion, by name Scar Hall. 
It is fitted with every comfort and is 
generally full of golfers when the 
Priestley Cup is played for. 

There is a good course at Eccleshill. 
This is park golf, but difficult, far more 
so than one would expect when it is 
known that its length is just over 
5,000 yards. It has been proved twenty 
times over that distance does not 
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necessarily mean difficulty where golf is 
concerned. Here is a course one thousand 
yards shorter than any of our champion- 
ship courses. The best score ever 
accomplished in a competition was 73, 
by Mr. H. H. Spencer. 

I happen to know that this gentleman 
is a first-class golfer. He might hole 
Prestwick or Sandwich in 73. Where 
do the extra thousand yards come in ? 
It is quite possible to throw several 
strokes away on the greens, and this is 
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When we talk of a long course we 
do not mean a difficult course. I can 
imagine the most terrible test of golf 
it is possible to conceive. This would be 
a round of eighteen holes each one of 
which would be a bogey 3. I would 
place my greens in such a position that 
the golfer would have to employ a 
different kind of shot whenever he played 
from the tee. 

My suggestion is that very few players 
would go round this course in bogey. 


THE 5TH GREEN, AMBLESIDE 


not improbably the solution to the 
problem. To miss 5 putts is the same 
thing as driving 1,000 yards. How very 
often do we not miss five holeable putts 
in a round? I suppose this side of the 
question has not been understood or 
even thought of. 

I well remember the time when Deal 
was placed on the championship rota. 
Many players remarked that it was far 
too long. An old golfer standing by 
interrupted and said: “Length is 
nothing, my friends, accuracy every- 
thing.” 
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The test upon their accuracy would be 
too tragic and they would fail hope- 
lessly. 

There is much to interest the golfer 


at York. I have not played at Strensal, 
but I am told the golf is very good. 
There was at one time another club 
at Strensal where the original York 
golfers used to play. So far as I can 
understand the new links has been laid 
out within a few yards of the old course. 
The secretary, none other than Major 
Sutton Lowe, is a very fine golfer. 

I have the fullest recollections of the 
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Knavesmire links. Asa test of the game 
it would have satisfied most people 
but for the soft turf. In the wet season 
if one hit a ball off the course the 
finding of it was exceedingly difficult. 
There were portions of the links where 
the soil was sandy and the club was 
most fortunate in securing a room as 
their “‘den’”’ in the Cross Keys Hotel, 
Dringhouses. 

The London & North-Western Railway 
Co. would be well advised to induce the 
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way. On each side of me I saw possible 
golf courses that could be had for the 
asking—beautiful natural moorlands sur- 
rounded and protected by mountainous 
hills. 

Golf over sloping ground is a most 
difficult proposition. One never knows 
exactly how to stand so that the ball 
can be accurately played. 

I counted six golf links in the county 
of Westmoreland. Just think of it— 
only half-a-dozen courses in a county 


KENDAL—BUNKERED ON THE 9QTH 


travellers upon their line to try West- 
moreland and Cumberland for a golfing 
holiday. During the early part of the 
year, when the subject of these articles 
was made known to me, I took the 
midnight train from Euston and saw—as 
best I could—the golf courses of the 
London & North-Western Railway. 
When the traveller has left Preston in 
the wake and the train begins to pull 
its way up country, the change in 
the nature of the land is strangely in 
contrast with that of the Midlands. It 
was early morning when I passed this 


of such beauty! The golfing possibilities | 


are enormous. It may be mentioned 
that not so very long ago Wiltshire 
only had eight golf courses; Rutland 
has only two. 

So much for the boom of golf. We 
hear a great deal nowadays, in the club 
or in the hotel smoking room, about the 
wonderful stride that golf has made in 
this country. It is often said that there 
is not an acre of decent land available 
in England for another first-class golf 
course. 

I would reply that the speakers who 
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advance this theory are hopelessly in- 
accurate in their remarks. The trouble 
is that modern golfers will not be content 
unless they have a course at their front 
door. Consequently all the links are 
now huddled up in one district. 

I can remember the time when we 
were only too delighted to walk four 
miles to the golf course. The land that 
greeted us on our arrival consisted of 
rough fields guarded by stone walls and 
blackberry hedges. We were happy, in 
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The Kendal golf club has a quaint 
habit of changing its name. It was first 
known as the Cunswick golf club, and 
later as the Serpentine. The ladies of 
this club pay a great deal of attention 
to the Royal and Ancient game. Indeed, 
I have recollection of some gallant mixed 
foursomes played between the club and 
Preston. 

Mixed foursomes are terrible things as 
team matches, but let it not be forgotten 
that Kendal won both the games and 
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our enthusiasm, to play twice round 
this 9-hole course and then, after a hasty 
cup of tea, light our pipes and walk the 
four miles home again. 

This would not suit the modern golfer. 
I could take an enthusiast up to West- 
moreland and show him some wonderful 
sites—places where golfers would dearly 
love to come for a week or two in the 
spring and summer. I suggest that the 
London & North-Western Railway Co. 
will be conferring a favour upon their 
travelling public if they show, in as 
many ways as possible, the golfing 
charms of the Lake District. 


16TH GREEN 


defeated Preston on the latter course by 
such a result as 9 matches to 1. 

There was no small enthusiasm over 
the result. To anyone proposing to stay 
awhile in this district I can recommend 
the King’s Arms. The most attractive 
thing to do is to find some cottage near 
the links. It takes some finding, but 
man could not spend a more enjoyable 
holiday if he happens upon a Westmore- 
land farmer whose wife understands the 
art of boiling eggs. 

The great course in this part of the 
world is Windermere, and I must take 
care lest my pen should run away with 
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me. This is very nearly ideal golf. A 
little youthful enthusiasm might be 
permitted under these circumstances, I 
think. 

Edward Ray has been round the 
Windermere course in 65. Considering 
that the complete distance, with the tees 
well back, is some distance under 5,000 
yards it would be expected that Ray 
might do even better than this. Prestwick 
has been holed in 68. The golfer is never 
completely at his ease on this most 
attractive course. In the first place it 
is necessary to pitch the ball with the 
approach. I have often suggested that 
this class of shot is rarely to be found on 
a modern links. There is no great 
course I can think of at the moment 
where the player is not able to wriggle 
out of the pitching approach by 
circumventing a bunker and letting the 
ball run in its own way up to the hole. 
At Windermere the golfer who possesses 
only the “ pitch and run” shot will be 


severely handicapped. This form of golf 
will be useless to him. 
I enjoy watching the strange player 


tackling some of these holes. Every 
shot is different. As one plays round the 
beautiful lake the golf demanded is of 
endless variety. One moment we may 
be playing a full wooden club shot 
through an open country and then, before 
one has time to note the change, our 
caddie will hand a mashie and direct us 
to play an accurate pitching shot on to 
a small green tucked away into a secluded 
corner of the course. 

The greens are painfully true. I know 
of no better turf in the country and the 
mountains look down upon the golfer 
during his round. The _ surrounding 
mountainous country is glorious in its 
magnificence. 

This is the “ beau ideal” of a golfing 
holiday, and I think my golfing friends 
will be wise if they try the experiment 
of forsaking their pilgrimage to the 
seaside links next year, and, instead, 
make their quickest way to Euston and 
secure a comfortable seat in the carriage 
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that is labelled Windermere. It is such 
a complete golfing change—a happy 
experience in comparison with the 
crowded course by the sea. 

There is no waiting on the first tee 
on these courses. We are becoming so 
accustomed to the unpleasantness of 
the ballot for starting that it will be 
a fully-appreciated change to find it 
possible to tee up a ball whenever the 
mood takes us. The Swan Hotel is an 
old coaching hostelry. It is here that 
the golfer will be fed on British beef and 
Westmoreland mutton. The hotel has 
a restful corner in its rose pergola at the 
foot of the lake. It is pleasant to 
smoke an after-dinner pipe amid such 
beautiful surroundings. 

I mentioned in an earlier portion of 
this appreciation that I could tell of 
the most ideally situated golf course 
in the kingdom. Perhaps I might have 
been wise to think seriously before I 
passed over the claims of Windermere ; 
but Ambleside will always be to me the 
most beautiful golfing land I have ever 
imagined. The club house itself is a 
gem of construction. Hidden away in 
the belt of the mountains, there is 
complete solitude save for the occasional 
crack of the tee shot that is so distinctly 
heard. 

Ambleside is at the north end of the 
lake, five miles from Windermere. In 
the season a steamer takes one between 
the two places in a very short while. This 
is a pleasant mode of transportation. 

It is wonderful how they managed to 
make even nine holes in this wild 
country. The architect must have had 
a stiff task, but he has made a very 
excellent job of it. 

It is not easy to describe the golf that 
one is asked to play. The vocabulary at 
my disposal has a limit. Sir Walter 
Scott could have written a very beautiful 
stanza on golf round Lake Windermere. 
Ambleside with its gentleness would 
have pleased him greatly. It is so 
seldom that we find gentleness in a 
country of such ruggedness, but the 
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soothing atmosphere has a weird effect 
upon the golfing stranger. It is difficult 
to explain this on paper. I would refer 
the reader to an actual environment. 
Let him make haste to sample its charm. 
No pen could sufficiently translate its 
beauties. It is just wonderful. 

A golfer may play at Ambleside for 
15s. a month. I know of courses near 
London where they charge such a sum 
for a couple of days of golf. He may go 
to an old-fashioned Inn and live on the 
best in the land for about three pounds 
a week. 

It is strange that these charms have 
not been put on paper before. I have 
no recollection of reading an article 
entitled “‘ Golf in the Lake District.” 
Perhaps the manager of the railway 
will see that an appreciation of the golf 
in this direction finds a place in the 1914 
booklets. I can imagine the posters of 
the future. Instead of the healthy 


fisherman standing on the Skegness sands 


we shall be shown a view of the 
Ambleside links. The heading at the 
top of the poster would read “ Lovely 
Links in the Lake District.” 

This article would not be a represen- 
tative one if I omitted to retrace my 
steps and return once more to the golf 
courses adjacent to large towns. 

Harrogate is a much-frequented place 
with two courses. It is always enjoy- 
able to visit this Yorkshire Spa, and I 
very much regret that I have not yet 
had the pleasure of playing over the 
Pannal course. 

My memory takes me back to some 
very happy days at Starbeck. In the 
company of some friends I was given 
the courtesy of the club house and course. 
It was not until I had played two 
rounds over this links that I really 
understood how good inland golf can be. 

I am writing of six or seven years ago. 
It was in 1907 that I last visited Harro- 
gate. Pannal was but one year old then. 
It had made no reputation and the 
Starbeck course was all the rage. 

Both these clubs are doing very well in 
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1913 and it would seem that there is 
room for still another links. Let us 
hope it will be a municipal one, for I 
know that many of the younger men, of 
the clerk type find it impossible to play 
golf at the present clubs. It costs 
£7 7s. to join Starbeck. The entrance 
fee and subscription at Pannal amounts 
to one guinea more. 

What chance has the younger gener- 
ation to play golf under such conditions ? 
I do not blame the existing golf clubs 
for their charges. Such would be an 
extremely narrow-minded view to take. 
They cater for a certain class of golfer, 
and they must adhere to these prices ; but 
this should not stand in the way of a 
municipal course. Every town should 
start one. Ratepayers might sensibly 
vote for such an inauguration. It 
invariably turns out to be a gold mine. 

I should say that there would be at 
least 500 young men in Harrogate and 
district who could afford to play golf 
at a subscription of {2a year. A very 
fair golf course could be maintained on 
£1,000 per annum. Visitors fees would 
pay for any additional outlays. 

The Starbeck course at Harrogate 
would be much more difficult if it were 
not so well kept. The greens are too 
perfect, and the lies are often too good 
in the middle of the fairway. There is one 
hole going out which I recollect wanted 
a lot of playing. My memory seems to 
tell me that we took the spire of a church 
as our line, and the green lay round 
the corner beside a copse. A most 
difficult golfing hole, made more so 
when the player took a flattering view 
of his golfing armament and attempted 
to reach the green with his second shot. 

I must not omit to mention that the 
club house is replete with every comfort 
(a stock phrase, but it serves the 
purpose). One winter’s day the steward 
put before me a most excellent luncheon. 
It is not often that one remembers a 
particular meal, but, in this instance, I 
do know that the menu was something 
out of the ordinary for a golf club. 
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There is not a great number of 
people who would associate Newcastle 
with golf. It seems to be one of the 
large cities that devotes the entirety of 
its spare time to football. As a matter 
of fact golf is largely played in the 
“coal” city. 

I take an interest in recording that a 
large number of artisan golfers are able 
to get in a round when time is at their 
disposal. They have a good course on 
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difficult, and I would suggest that it is 
just typical of city golf. 

One is always very pleased to leave 
the atmosphere of an office to hit a ball 
over any sort of country. Good links are 
scarcely necessary in this part of the world. 
Exercise is the more important item. 

The swagger course—if I may make 
use of the term—is the Northumberland 
golf club situated in High Gosforth Park. 
It is four miles away from the city, but 
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the Town Moor, and during the weekend 
the links is crowded. For the most part 
they are no mean players these artisans. 
Most of them are sloggers, but it is 
pleasant to note that many of them 
have a delicate sense of touch. 

The golfer in Newcastle has a large 
choice of links. The city club is but 
three miles away on the North Eastern 
Railway, or one may go very comfortably 
by electric car. The course itself is not 


again, the ever convenient electric car 
carries one over the difficulty of access. 
This is an entirely “‘ made” course. 
There are trees and ditches to circum- 
vent. It is very welcome to city golfers, 
and if Newcastle has not the fortune to 
own a championship golf links it may 
feel proud of its golfers. Some of them are 
very fine players. Even the bad players 
enjoy their round of golf at Newcastle. 
This is the main thing after all. 
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ON A RECENT R.A.C, TEST, WHICH THE 15.9 H.P. NAPIER SHOWN ABOVE ACCOMPLISHED 
VERY SUCCESSFULLY 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE PROBLEM IT would be wrong, I 
OF RACING suppose, to state that 

the English-built cars 
entered for the Coupe de l’Auto were 
beaten before they left England. In 
racing, as in every kind of sport, the 
winner cannot be named with certainty 
' until the final decision of the judge has 
been given. 

The English cars in France did well 
enough. I don’t think that anyone— 
designers, engineers, or drivers—were 
either bitterly disappointed or even 
surprised. In point of fact, neither the 
Sunbeams nor the Vauxhalls could have 
performed in a more satisfactory manner. 


They were beaten by faster cars— 
machines that were designed to be 


faster. Obviously, given structural 
qualities to be equal, the car designed 
to run continuously at 100 miles per 
hour can beat the machine intended to 
move at 95. And that is chiefly why 
the English cars lost. 

The Sunbeam and the Vauxhall 
represent the highest class of standard 
English car manufacture, and this means, 
in short, that their equal is not produced 
either in Europe or America. But they 
were beaten, so far as speed alone is 
concerned, by cars which cannot, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be termed 
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as of similar class. The Peugeot cars are 
racers pure and simple, and no more 
represent the standard types of this 
maker’s cars than the American product 
does its English contemporary of equal 
engine power. 

The moral is obvious. If races are to 
be won, we must build cars designed 
primarily for racing purposes, and all 
hope of adapting standard features must 
be abandoned. Both the Sunbeam and 
the Vauxhall designers are capable of 
turning out a speedier car than leaves 
any foreign factory. Racing is by far 
the most expensive method of bringing 
cars prominently before the buying 


MOTORING DAYS— 


ON TUMMEL’S BANKS IN PERTHSHIRE. AN 
AUTUMN HOLIDAY WITH A SLEEVE-VALVE ARGYLL 
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public that ever the wit of man has 
devised. A win in a famous race may, 
or may not, bring a satisfactory return 
to the maker. 

The sport has, in the past, materially 
assisted the evolution of the present 
satisfactory everyday type of car. If 
machines differing from standard in 
practically every feature are to be built, 
it is a moot point as to how much the 
ordinary man’s car can benefit. 

* * * * * 

THE TRIUMPHANT The six-cylinder Sun- 

SUNBEAM beam driven in the 

Grand Prix by 

Chassagne, was the first car to cover 

over 1,000 miles in twelve hours; the 

exact distance being 1,078 miles 460 

yards. The car is classed as of 23.8 h.p. 

—the cylinders having a bore and 

stroke of 80mm. by 149.6m.m., 
respectively. 

A start was made on the Brookland’s 
track, on Wednesday morning, the Ist 
October. Chassagne took the first spell 
of two hours at the wheel, and sent her 
round at an average speed of 97 m.p.h. 
A broken two hour’s record was the 
first incident of note, the figures being, 
Sunbeam 195 miles, 189 yards ; previous 
record, 189 miles, 1747 yards. Resta 
then drove the machine until 10 a.m. 
By this time the three and four hour’s 
records had also been broken. After 
Lee Guinness had handled her for two 
hours the car was over 24 miles ahead 
of the previous six hour’s record. Resta 
did the fastest lap, which worked out 
roughly at 100 m.p.h. Mr. Coatalen told 
me that even this pace she was not 
going all out. 

For the benefit of the sportsman desir- 
ous of emulating this feat, the following 
details are of interest. Dunlop tyres 
were on the wheels, a Claudel-Hobson 
carburettor used Shell spirit. The 
ignition was by Bosch magneto, and 
Wakefield’s Castrol also contributed its 
quota to the victory. 

While at Wolverhampton recently, I 
took the wheel on one of the new 
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16-20 h.p. chassis, on her road test. 
The speed which this model can achieve 
without any fuss or bother was certainly 
a revelation to me. The springing is so 
cleverly designed that, although we were 
seated on a hard testing body, chiefly 
composed of odds and ends of planks, 
there was no physical fatigue after a 
fairly lengthy trip. It may be that, if 
the gods are kind, I shall have an 
opportunity of trying a similar model 
on the road, when she is complete in 
all her finished glory. 

By the way, to the engineer there is 
little occasion for surprise at the 
wonderful Sunbeam performances, after 
he has inspected the factory at Wolver- 
hampton. There I inspected one of the 
finest workshops which it has ever been 
my luck to examine. The semi and 
wholly automatic machine-tools, each 
of which represents an outlay of hundreds 
of pounds, are almost bewildering in 
their number. As I left the factory 
secret of 


after the inspection, the 
Sunbeam value had been solved for me. 
A visit to a works such as this should be 


a part of every motorist’s education. 
* * * * * 


THE DARRACQ Not a very inaccessible 
PROGRAMME man at the worst of 
times, it becomes an easy 
matter to hear the latest doings of the 
Darracq concern when one runs _ into 
Mr. Huntley Walker on a _ London 
station, and travels up to the Midlands 
in his company. “ Last year’s cars,” 
said this gentlemen, ‘‘ were good. I 
know they were good; you know they 
were good ; everybody knows they were 
good.” 

“T know, thou knowest, he knows, 
we, you, they know,” I murmured. 

“ Exactly,” he said, “ but wait until 
you see Clegg’s latest. It is new! New 
from the radiator cap to the shackle- 
pins. Clegg has had a free hand, and he 
has achieved a masterpiece. I do not 
claim that every feature of the Darracq 
is unique and also the best. What we 
contend is that where we have found it 
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impossible to improve, we have used what 
has been adjudged to be the best 
practice, as proved over many years of 
experience. Where undoubted improve- 
ments have been suggested we have 
used them. Money has not been a 
consideration so far as the equipment 
of our plant is concerned. The Continent 
and America have been scoured for 
plant which, while turning out the 
highest class of work, can effect a reduc- 
tion in cost. And by means of this 
policy we can give the best value ever 
offered in a car.” 

It was refreshing to sit opposite to 
the enthusiast, and to listen to his 
account of Darracq progress. I have 
made arrangements to test one of the 
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ONE OF THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK CARS WHICH WILL 
BE SHOWN AT OLYMPIA 
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new models, and shall give a detailed 
account after the Motor Show. 
* * * 

LIGHTING UP Much ink has been spilled 

in reproaching the English 
accessory maker for that he has not, 
until quite recently, placed a_ self- 
contained, reliable, and highly-efficient, 
electric lighting outfit on the market. 
Much of such criticism has been due to 
lack of knowledge. It would be a 
mistake to state that lighting-set makers 
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smudges, and that the final hard line 
was obtained more with the aid of the 
eraser than with the pen. Much the 
same thing has been done at the works 
in Acton Vale. I daresay it was hard to 
suppress some little natural indignation 
when the doings of the American 
accessory maker in this line were spoken 
of. Possibly it is that my experience of 
American-built lighting sets has been 
unfortunate this year. On_ three 
occasions I have been badly let down, 


A SPLENDIDLY FINISHED 16-20 H.P. SUNBEAM LIMOUSINE, 


SUITED FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY WORK, 


did not realize what was required many 
years ago. C. A. Vandervell, Acton Vale, 
is a case in point. The C. A. V. people 
knew what was needed, and, given that 
complication was not minded, they fitted 
electric lighting-sets to any car. 

It is an easier matter for the engineer 
to add to his mechanism than it is to 
obtain greater efficiency by a process of 
elimination. I have heard that the 
drawings of Phil May were, in the rough 
state, a mass of sketchy lines and 


owing to the failure of the lights, when 
miles away from any town where repairs 
could be affected. English makers could 
have done this for me ten years ago 
without special effort. 

Some eight years ago C. A. Vandervell 
introduced the first variable - speed 
dynamo to be used for car lighting. 
The present-day equipment is the last 
word in lighting refinement. The clicking 
of a free-wheel attachment attracts the 
attention of the driver should the engine 
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speed be too low for the dynamo, or in 
case of the engines being stopped and 
the dynamo not cut out. The turning 
over of a switch is all that is then 
required for safety. For the rest there 
is a board on which the switch for each 
lamp is plainly indicated. There is a 
simple bar-locking device to prevent un- 
authorised tampering, and, with the 
coming of the dark, the switches for the 
lamps required are merely pressed down. 
All the parts are exceedingly accessible— 
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the use of this construction the dynamo 
does not commence to charge the battery 
until a sufficient speed has been attained. 
By means of clever construction the 
output remains constant. No worry is 
occasioned the driver, for this arrange- 
ment is electrically controlled without 
unnecessary complication. There is little 
need to emphasize the reliability and 
clever design of Autoclipse lamps them- 
selves which are used with this system. 
The switch works in conjunction with a 


R.C.H. CAR IN BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


THIS CAR IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE BEST AMERICAN DESIGN 


this is almost super-refinement—for in 
the ordinary course of things a little 
grease in the lubricators and a drop of 
water to the accumulators every few 
thousand miles is all the attention that 
the driver is called upon to give. 

And that Vandervells are not an 
isolated case, let me tell you of the 
Brolt system, handled by Brown Bros., 
Ltd. The dynamo in this system has 
the output automatically controlled. By 


revolving indicator, by which means all 
the lamps can be lighted or extinguished 


by the one movement. 
* * * * * 


THE CAR I was invited over 
SUPEREXCELLENT the Vauxhall factory 
at Luton during the 

month, in order that I could see for 
myself the conditions under which the 
“Cars Superexcellent”’ are built. To 
be perfectly candid, I went down hoping 
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to discover a Bluebeard’s chamber dis- 
creetly hidden in the works. Somewhere, 
I expected to find a barred and bolted 
door on which “‘ No admittance ” would 
be: boldly painted. Inside would be 
half-a-score of almost uncannily clever 
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in size. And there are one or two other 
little gadgets that we alter. All the 
rest is standard. I'll tell you what, 
between ourselves,” he said, “‘ we’re so 
infernally busy turning out the usual 
cars that racing work is a bit of a 
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mechanics engaged in producing the 
Vauxhall racers, in secrecy. My path, 
I imagined, would be stopped. Entrance 
would be forbidden under the sternest 
penalties, and any attempt at force 
would lead to my being hastily thrown 
out through the work’s gates into 
the road. 

But an eye trained by years of 
workshop practice failed to detect any 
forbidden bay or shed. A little party 
of works and office men conducted me 
through the factory from the drawing 
office to the paint shop. Criticism was 
invited, and the heart of the works was 
laid bare for my benefit. 

“Where the deuce do you build 
the racers?” I queried, somewhat 
disgustedly. 

“Here,” answered the works man, 
indicating the erecting shop with a wave 
of his hand. 

“ But all these chassis are standard ?”’ 
I remonstrated. 

“ Of course they are,’ was the answer. 
“ Here’s a set of zephyr pistons that we 
put onaracer. There,” he pointed to a 
soap box lying on the floor, ‘“ are the 
gears, which merely differ from standard 


nuisance. If you only knew the trouble 
that the works have in trying to keep 
up with the demands of the sales- 
department, why, you’d—you’d,” . he 
paused for thought, and then, a shade 
viciously I fancied, ‘“‘ you’d have a 
sight more sense than to come round 
here wasting our time.” 

“It’s a fine works, and an admirable 
organization,” I said, a little tactfully, 
I flatter myself. 

A “25” was placed at my disposal 
for a trial, and I do not remember a 
sweeter running car. The four-cylinder 
monobloc engine has accessible features 
that almost make her a delight to tinker 
with. When driving, lubrication is for- 
gotten—the pump sees to that—and a 
tell-tale indicator on the dash shows at 
once any shortage of oil. By the way, 
the oil-feed pipe is carried inside the 
sump in the 1914 models, so giving a very 
clean appearance to the exterior of the 
engine. The multi-disc clutch takes her 
up from standing with barely a tremor, 
and the controls are so situated that it 
is unnecessary even to lean forward in 
the seat either for applying the brake 
or for shifting the lever into any of the 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


four speeds or reverse. Throttle and 
ignition levers are on the wheel. For 
traffic work, however, the accelerator 
is the best form of control. From the 
tubular propellor shaft the power is 
transmitted through differential gearing 
of the straight-spur pinion type. The 
brakes are amply powered, Praise be, 
for it was a good 48 that I was doing, 
and I didn’t see the policeman until he 
was about 50 yards from me, but I 
passed him at 20, and so saved another 
addition to a licence that is .... 

Several body improvements are being 
made in the Vauxhalls for 1914, all 
of which materially add to the appearance 
of a distinguished-looking car. 


AUSTINS AT The Austin company advised 
OLYMPIA’ that they will have two 

stripped chassis, a 12-14 h.p. 
and 30h.p. respectively on view at 
the Show at Olympia. A 20 hop. 


“ Marlborough ” landaulette, a 30 h.p. 
“Grenville” landaulette, and a 30 h.p. 
“Vitesse phaeton, make up the com- 


plete exhibit. A 25 per cent. increase 
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in floor space has recently been added 
to the factory. The plant has been 
greatly increased, and it is hoped that 
the works will now be able to keep pace 
with the demands of the sales depart- 
ment. By the way, the company 
publishes a little magazine entitled ‘‘ The 
Austin Advocate.’ It is a well-edited, 
illustrated little journal, and should be 
read by motorists generally for its wit 
and advice, whether they be Austin users 
or not. 


WHEELS My desk is heavy at this time 
FOR 1914 of the year with letters from 
manufacturers, announcing 

their intentions for 1914. The regu- 
larity with which they inform me that 
Rudge-Whitworth wheels will be fitted 
to the new models, becomes almost 
monotonous. The reasons for the boom 
in these fittings during the last two or 
three years is often the subject of 
discussion where motormen are gathered 
together. The cynic is he who points 
out that wire wheels were fitted to one 
of the leading makes of car ten years ago. 


AN UNIQUE FEAT—A PRINCE HENRY VAUXHALL CLIMBS COPPICE HILL AT ACCRINGTON. 


IN PARTS THE GRADIENT IS I IN 24 


: 
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Taking that point as a _ basis, it is 
comparatively easy to develop a theory 
that the popularity now achieved is due 
entirely to the fads of the buying 
public. Of course, such an argument 
cannot be supported if the true facts of 
the case be considered. Granted that 
the wire wheel is both stronger and 
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their attention was next given to the 
perfecting of their cars in detail fittings, 
many of which do not enter into the 
manufacturing scope proper of the 
ordinary car builder. The Rudge- 
Whitworth wheel was stronger, lighter 
and more generally suited for everyday 
use than were most of the wheels fitted 


A FAVOURITE WITH THE ’VARSITY MAN IS THE 40 H.P. AUSTIN ’VARSITY TYPE 


lighter than is the artillery type, the 
reason why such wheels were not almost 
universally adopted eight or ten years 
ago is, of course, that manufacturers 
generally were engaged in the elimina- 
tion of engine and transmission troubles. 
Having achieved a very satisfactory 
amount of success in this direction, 


up to a few years ago, and it supplied 
a distinct demand. The child-like ease 
with which a wheel could be removed 
and replaced, promptly brought these 
fittings into the front rank of public 
favour. Like all other things there is a 
reason—in this case a good one. 


« 
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MAny enthusiastic skaters take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded for 
pursuing their favourite sport at Prince’s 
Club, where the season opened on the last 
day of October. Quite a number of mem- 
bers make use of Prince’s, preliminary to 
enjoying the skating at St. Moritz and 
other popular sport resorts, and as most 
of us wait until after Christmas for our 
Alpine holidays, there is time for even 
a very shaky performer to improve her 
skating before the winter sports beckon 
us abroad. 

Next month the winter sportswoman’s 
outfit will assume the interest of imme- 
diate importance. Meantime, 
costumes especially designed for skating 
are of practical value, since what can 
be worn in London for ice skating under 
cover can very reasonably be persuaded 
into active service later on, although the 
environment is so startlingly different. 


A COMFORTABLE SKIRT. 


Colour is the first essential this 
season, apart from the more technical 
considerations of cut and shape. Of 
course a Skating skirt must be com- 
fortably short, equally of course it must 
have sufficient width to allow for the 
gliding movement, and more, if fancy 
skating is indulged in. One of the best 
skirts is the model which buttons to 
the knee at either side; then as few, or 
as many, buttons as are desired can be 
left unfastened, according to _ the 
requirements of the skater. 

This year there is little doubt that the 
kilted skirt will receive some measure of 
approval. There is a swing about the 
wide flat kilts that is exceptionally 
graceful, moreover such a skirt keeps its 
place well, and does not cling about the 


ankles or hamper the wearer’s move- 
ments, as any other kind of “ full” 
skirt is inclined to do. 

A fur hem gives an attractive finish 
to a plainly cut skirt, besides helping to 
“wire ” the skirt edge out and prevent it 
from flopping around the boot tops. 
Skunk is the fur par excellence for this 
purpose, because it wears so well, and 
agrees with any colour scheme. Other 
furs which suggest themselves are 
Persian lamb, black fox, seal, civet cat, 
and the humble wolf; but skunk 
would be my personal choice. 


HUNTER’S GREEN. 


The Balkan coat is a comfortable 
shape, though the cutaway models are 
newer, and have a smarter “line” 
effect. Some women prefer skating in 
a one-piece dress rather than a coat and 
skirt costume, reserving luxurious furs, 
or a big coat, to slip on to guard them 
against chill when resting. This idea is 
quite a practical one, but a coated 
toilette has by far the most “ finished ”” 
appearance on the rink. 

“Grape-bloom”’ purple, one of the 
new soft colours, with a_ brocaded 
waistcoat, and skunk trimmings, would 
make a charming suit. Light brown in 
an autumnal golden tint, Chinese blue, 
and the rich wine reds, are all capital 
colours, and that particularly fascinating 
shade known as “ hunter’s green,” is 
in the van of fashion this year. 

In one delightful skating costume 
which was carried out in this effective 
colour, the skirt had the four little pleats 
set into the waistband, two at either side 
of the front, and two at the back, which 
help to create the modish “ peg-top ”’ 
silhouette. At the same time the width 
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at the hem of the skirt is sufficient for 
comfort. 
THE WAISTCOAT AGAIN. 

I mentioned last month how the 
waistcoat had developed into a complete 
blouse garment, and now it has pro- 
gressed a step further. I am at a loss 


FOR THE RACES 
This softly crowned hat of black velvet has the brim 


most becomingly bent and folded. It has for trimming 
a beautiful mount of white ostrich feathers. 


Sketched at Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge. 


how to christen the new arrival, but it 
has “‘ acquired much merit,” as Kim’s 
Llama would say. Sleeves of ninon, 
and bodice portion of self-coloured silk 
broche, are chosen for its expression. 
The waistcoat fronts cross one over the 
other, and are continued in a slanting 
direction around the hips to the back, 
where the ends narrow off considerably, 
are finished with heavy tassels, tied in a 
knot, and left to hang down upon the 
skirt. 

Mention must be made of the fact 
that the broche gives place to satin 
somewhere on the hip line, and the satin 
is carefully vandyked on to the figured 
stuff, to avoid any displeasingly sudden 
join in the two materials. 

Satin cuffs finished the ninon sleeves, 
which were fastened by links of amber 
and cut jet. A little strap of satin, 
threaded through an amber buckle, 
crossed the waist at the back. Below 
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this narrow belt hung about three inches 
of box-pleated basque, designed to be 
worn outside the skirt top. 

I wonder if you can “see ’’ this little 
garment in its entity? I hope so, 
because it is just the very addition 
needed to tone up a simple country suit 
of blue serge to a sufficient level of 
smartness for an informal jaunt to town. 


HARDWEAR FLOWERS. 


As a general rule the sportswoman 
eschews flowers altogether. Apart from 
their fragile quality, she regards them 
as unsuitable, and in the main she is right. 
She has, however, accepted a diminutive 
apple, or a plum, or a tiny bunch of 
currants, or cherries, as hat trimmings, 
and now we see hardwear flowers 
designed for her approval. Little shiny 
leather roses and foliage, in their natural 
colourings, are not without charm, and 
they make a welcome change from the 
quill or feather mount, ribbon cockade, 
or bunch of variegated silken berries, of 
which we are just a little tired. 

In addition to the patent leather 
flowers there is a real rainy day blossom 
in the form of a tiny china bouquet. 
These are not weighty, as might be 
supposed, but rival in lightness their 
leather competitors. Both of these 
floral novelties make a_ successful 
appearance upon the hat of felt or 
velours. 

For the lapel of her coat, the sports- 
woman is offered a small buttonhole of 
acorns and oak leaves, made of leather 
and velvet cunningly mingled. Little 
bunches of scarlet everlasting flowers, 
hedged round with spiky green leaves, 
form another idea, and these rather 
exaggerated notions may triumph where 
the natural bloom would fail for all time. 


SoME PRETTY HaATtTs. 


At Messrs. Harvey Nichols I saw the 
small hat in its most alluring aspect. 
This firm makes a speciality of sporting 
hats, and a useful and pretty one for 
golfing is in nattier blue velour, lined 


‘ 
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with tomato red and trimmed with a wide 
moire ribbon tied in a bow at the back. 
Other charming colour contrasts are to be 
obtained. 

Sketches of two particularly attrac- 
tive model hats accompany this article. 
One in black velvet, with a lovely white 
ostrich feather mount, goes to prove 
the continued popularity of magpie 
effects. This would be a distinguished 
hat for wearing at the race meetings 
this month. 

In our second sketch is seen a folded 
velvet hat which would prove suitable 
for many occasions. The novel “ palm- 
tree”’ ostrich feather mount is quite 
fascinating, and this swathed velvet 
shape suits the majority of faces. 
Either of these hats can be made to 
order in any colour. 


An Economic FASHION. 


The rage for the small hat has bene- 
fited the economical sportswoman to an 
appreciable extent. She does not require 
so many hats as were necessary when 
large shapes were in vogue, for the 
simple reason that so many small hats 
can be made to “lead a double life.’ 

A large hat is always impossible in 
the world of sport, but a small hat is 
quite the thing for the smartest occasions. 
Needless to say, a small hat which is 
expected to fill a double purpose must 
be chosen with care, but a softly crowned 
model of peacock blue velour delaine, 
trimmed with a narrow band and bow 
of brown moire ribbon, might I think be 
regarded as a hat offering possibilities. 
A tall brown aigrette, or plumage mount, 
pinned into position, would at once 
render a hat of this description suitable 
for the most formal occasion. 

Broche sponge cloth, or “ veloutah ” 
in seal brown, with a green and crimson 
rococo flower somewhere on the brim, 
makes a pretty sporting model ; remove 
the flower and fix a pair of emerald green 
wings, one pointing upwards and the 
other turning smartly downwards, and 
you have a hat to go calling in. One 
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point to be unfailingly observed, how- 
ever, is that any such adaptable head- 
gear must be “in sympathy ” with the 
costume you elect to wear. 


No Hatpins. 

The beret is one of the most fashion- 
able hats at present, and its fully 
gathered crown is usually becoming. 
One tremendous advantage of the 
closely fitting, soft crowned hats we are 
wearing is that many of them take in 
all the coiffure, and set so snugly on 
the head that it is quite unnecessary to 
skewer them through and through with 
hatpins. 


ii 
SMART SKATING TURBAN 
Téte de Négre velvet makes this chic turban-hat. A 


“‘palm-tree ” ostrich feather mount to match is posed 
a little to the right side of front. 


Sketched at Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge. 


A completely satisfactory travelling 
hat which I noticed a charming American 
woman wearing was of coffee brown 
suéde. Its only trimming was a 
beautiful butterfly made of shaded 
turquoise blue plumage. 
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VELOUR MOTOR COAT AT HARRODS LTD. 
A motor coat of heavy velour cloth. The fronts are 
built with especial regard to their protective quality, 
and the novel collar band has the ends slipped one 
through a slot in the other, each then fastening cosily 

at the sides. 


The coat with which this hat was 
worn excited my admiration. Matching 
the hat in colour, and made in the 
new suéde cloth, it was cut with the 
ubiquituous giant armholes, and was 


belted across the back with a “ chain ”’ 
made of loops of real suéde. This was 
caught at the side seams‘onto large 
ornamental hooks, covered with brown 
velvet. The fronts fastened over in 
three large points; one at the neck, 
one at the waist, and the third a little 
lower down. Suitable alike for motoring 
or travelling, it made a very elegant 
coat. 
Motor Coats. 

Besides these suéde cloths, which are 
really beautiful both in colour and 
surface, a long haired silky make of 
zibeline is being introduced for big wrap 
coats. One model I saw at Harrods’, 
Ltd., was a “ variegated’ peacock and 
brown mixture, most skilfully cut and 
designed. It looked eminently cosy 
without a hint of clumsiness. A 


photograph of a motor coat made in 
honey-coloured velour, seen at the same 
store, is shewn here and as will be seen 
from the picture, it makes an ideal 


wrap. 

Coats of real suéde, in attractive 
colours, are being offered to motorists 
of both sexes; but suéde has a dis- 
concerting way of quickly becoming 
rubbed and_ greasy looking, which 
mitigates against its use for hard wear 
purposes. 

A coat of dark green leather, lined 
to the waist with fur, is designed for 
exceptionally cold runs, and an extra 
heavy kind of velour is being used for 
motor wraps, as well as to make rugs for 
use in the car. 

The comfortable hoods of  oilskin, 
made in a variety of good colours, are 
of service for wear in the open car when 
the weather is petulant. 

An uncrushable silk veil, which folds 
up into a very small case matching the 
veil in colour, is another desirable trifle. 
To protect the face from wind and dust 
when motoring, a small sheet of non- 
inflammable transparency, rather re- 
sembling mica in appearance, has been 
invented. This can be worn beneath a 
veil and is practically invisible. 
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TRIELES WoRTH CONSIDERATION. 


Coloured batiste collar and cuff sets 
are presented to us with the object of 
beautifying the sports shirt. For those 
who favour the high collar band, there 
are delicately embroidered stock collars 
in apricot, tan, salmon pink, almond 
green, blue, and scarlet muslin, and 
upon the shirt of plain white silk, or 
crepe, these colours are quite pleasing. 

The girl who prefers the low cut 
collar will probably be attracted by the 
turn down shapes having plain hem- 
stitched edges. 

One quite new shirt, in tan corduroy, 
had a narrow waistcoat effect of green 
linen down the front, with small pearl 
buttons to fasten it. 

The pocketless person will be grateful 
for one of the small suéde, or leather, 
or velvet handkerchief pockets which 
are fitted with a big metal hook to fix 
them on to the waistbelt, and the girl 
who golfs should certainly glance at 


the wrist watches with “ non-slipping ” 


straps, which have _ been 
thought out for her comfort. 


AN “ SUIT. 


Costumes consisting of a skirt of 
shepherd’s plaid and a coat of plain 
cloth grow steadily in favour, and those 
who are contemplating what I might 
call an “extra” suit, might do worse 
than consider such a model. 

An entire costume of shepherd’s plaid 
is rarely becoming to the wearer, and in 
any event its effect is too startling to be 
pleasant. With the coat of plain cloth, 
however, to break the plaid, excellent 
results can be obtained. 

Over a skirt of black and white check, 
a coat of purple ratine looked quite 
fascinating. A green and_ white 
shepherd’s plaid had the skirt kilted, 
and upon the plain green coat which 
completed the toilette, appeared collar 
and cuffs of the check material. 

Upon a neat grey homespun suit 
designed for country wear, a very 
narrow collar, cuffs, and pocket flaps 


especially 
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of Royal blue velvet, gave distinction 
and charm. Our old friend, suéde, still 
appears in collar and cuff form upon 
suits of Harris and Donegal tweed, and 


A MODEL HABIT PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
HARRODS LTD. 


The coat cut away in front helps toward the “narrow”’ 
effect now desired when in the saddle, 
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gaily coloured broche sponge-cloth is a 
new venture in this direction. 


THE WINTER Hasit. 

If you are buying a winter habit, 
there are one or two points worth noting. 
In the first place the newest apron skirts 
are designed to set as narrowly as possible 
when the wearer is in the saddle. In 
order to achieve this, a few inches are 
stolen from their already scanty width, 
and they button under a trifle more 
than is usual where they hang behind 
the stirrup leg. 

Coats are rather longer than they have 
been, and show the semi-fitting back with 
a seam up the centre. Sometimes they 
fasten over in slightly double breasted 
fashion, or the buttons may occupy 
the exact centre front of a coat, but in 
either case the coat skirt is cut well 
away at the front as will be seen in the 
model habit photographed at Harrods, 
Ltd. A narrow effect is thus achieved 
here, as well as in the set of the skirt 
itself. 

A black melton cloth with an un- 
obtrusive grey stripe in it makes up well 
for autumn and winter wear, and these 
quiet, striped meltons are likely to prove 
acceptable. To wear or not to wear a 
waistcoat, is always a matter for 
individual taste, of course, but very 
little of this is visible, and many women 
content themselves with a slip only. 

To my sorrow I have seen scarlet, 
and even bright yellow slips inside an 
otherwise faultless coat, but fortunately 
these errors in taste are made only by 
the very young, or by those people who 
do not count at all. 


THE CONVERTIBLE HABIT. 

A friend of mine who rides ’cross saddle 
has just invested in an adaptable habit. 
It is intended for town or country 
walking, or ride astride wear, and I must 
say that it actually serves for all these 
different purposes. It is chiefly for 
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country wear that my friend requires it, _ 
and she has chosen a dark steel grey 
melton cloth, which looks very smart 
both for walking riding. . 

The woman who does not allow the 
weather to interfere overmuch with her 
riding, will, if she does not already 
possess one, do well to acquire- an 
““equestrienne ”’ mackintosh coat, which 
covers one to the knees when in the 
saddle, or, if a mackintosh is objected to, 
the same coat can be obtained in rain- 
proofed cloth. 


CARDS AND THE SADDLE. 


Hostesses who keep a “likes and 
dislikes”’ book of their guests ten- 
dencies, will be interested to learn that 
an enterprising stationer has invented a 
card index for the better instruction of 
new servants who may not be acquainted 
with the little prejudices and fads of 
visitors. 

Novelties associated with bridge are 
to be seen everywhere, and a bridge set 
consisting of two packs of cards, and four 
tiny markers, the whole enclosed in a 
leather case with a clip whereby to 
attach it to your saddle, is one of the 
weird products of the moment. 


BOOT POLISHES 


The “ Kiwi” Boot Polish Co., 17 & 18, 
Verulam Street, Grays’ Inn Road are pro- 
ducing some excellent polishes and stains 
for boots and shoes. They are made 
in seven correct shades, viz. :—a beauti- 
ful jet black, tan (non-stain) and patent 
leather; the original tan stain polishes 
include light tan, brown, dark tan, and 
the famous ox blood. ‘“ Kiwi” is a 
paste which gives a brilliant polish 
that lasts. The tan stain will keep 
brown boots, shoes, leggings, or saddlery 
in perfect colour and condition. ‘‘ Kiwi” 
is economical in use, absolutely water- 
proof, prolongs the life of footwear and 
contains nothing injurious to leather. 
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Exclusive Tailor Shirts 


Tailor Shirts, guaranteed cut and finished shirt. The shape and fit are quite 
by expert men tailors, and altogether perfect. Stocked in five sizes, namely, 
different’ to the ordinary so-called tailor 13, 133, 14, 143, and 15 inches. 


CATALOGUE 
PosT FREE. 


NEW TAILOR SHIRT (as sketch), in GOLF SHIRT (as shetch), in heavy 
heavy Pyjama Silk, with large crochet Pyjama Silk, buttoned down front with 
buttons, and piped armholes, specially white cherry buttons, and finished black 


cut to give plenty of scope bow. Loose cuff to allow 
for raising arm - - Price 21/ 9 arm to be raised - - Price 21/ 9 
Also in heavy Crepe-de-Chine, Price 49/6 Sent cn approval. 


Debenham Freebody, 


(DEBENHAMS LIMITED.) 


Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for November. 


1 SAT—ANGLING: English and Welsh Salmon 
fishing ends. Cours:NGc: Dunlavin; Mallow. 
FootsBatL: Rugby Union : Somerset v. Corn- 
wall (Bridgwater) ; Gloucestershire v. Devon- 
shire (Gloucester); Yorkshire v. Durham 
(Harrogate) ; Lancashire v. Cheshire (Aigburth). 
Racine: Leopardstown; Cheltenham; Ling- 
field Park. 


3 MON—CoursinG: Leiston and _ District. 
Lawn TENNIS: World’s Covered Courts 
Championships (Stockholm) begin. RAcING: 
Lincoln ; Clifton Park (Blackpool). 


4 TUES—Coursinc: Border Club (Redden) ; 
Market Drayton (Adderley). Racine: Lincoln; 
Tralee. 


5 WED—Coursinc: Swaffham; Border Club 
(Redden). FreLtp TRIALS: Northern and Mid- 
lands Spaniel Club (Grindleford, Derbyshire). 
FootsaLL_: Rugby Union : Middlesex v. East 
Midlands (Twickenham). Racinc: Liverpool ; 
Newport ; Tralee. 


6 THURS—Covrsinc: Swaffham; Spalding. 
FootBaLL: Rugby Union: Surrey v. Kent 
(Richmond). Racinc: Liverpool; Newport. 


7 FRI—Racinc: Liverpool, Liverpool Autumn 
Cup. 


8 SAT—FoorpaLL: Association: England v. 
Ireland (Amateur), in England. Rugby Union : 
Northumberland v. Yorkshire (Gosforth). 
RacinG: Liverpool; Hawthorn Hill. 


10 MON—CovrsiNc: North of England (Seaton 
Delaval). Racing: Birmingham; Clifton 
Park (Blackpool). 


11 TUES—Racinc: Derby; Aldershot. 
SHOOTING : Hind Shooting begins. 


12 WED—CoursInG: Altcar. RACING: 
Derby ; Aldershot. 


13 THURS—Covrsinc: Altcar; Gravesend. 
KENNEL: Alexandra Park Championship Show. 
Racinc: Derby, Derby Gold Cup. 


14 FRI — Coursinc: Altcar; Gravesend. 
Racinc : Newbury; Doncaster. 


15 SAT—FoorsatL: Rugby Union : Cheshire v. 
Cumberland (Birkenhead Park); Yorkshire v. 
Lancashire (Headingley) ; Devon v. Cornwall 
(Devonport); Somerset v. Gloucestershire 
(Bath). Racinc: Newbury; Doncaster. 


17 MON—Couvrsinc : North of England (Wool- 
sington). Racine: Warwick. 


18 TUES—Covursinc : Rokeby (Barnard Castle) 
FIELD TRIALS: Spaniels—International Gun- 
dog League (near Chesterfield). RAcinc: 
Warwick. 


19 Triats:  Spaniels—Inter- 
national Gundog League (near Chesterfield). 
FootBaLL: Rugby Union : Midland Counties v. 
Surrey (in the Midlands) ; Middlesex v. Eastern 
Counties (Richmond). Racinc: Warwick. 


20 THURS—Coursinc: Aston; Liddlesdale 
(Newcastleton); Wryde Produce. FIELD 
TRIALS: Spaniels—Gamekeepers’ National 
Association (near Castle Douglas). RAcING: 
Manchester ; Portsmouth. 


21 FRI—Coursinc: Wryde Produce. 
TRIAL: Spaniels — Gamekeepers’ National 
Association (near Castle Douglas). KENNEL: 
Brighton Show. Racine : Manchester ; Lingfield 
Park. 


22 Rugby Union : Lancashire 
v. Durham (Waterloo); Eastern League v. 
Southern League (Edinburgh). GoLtr: Oxford 
Univ. v. Army G. C. (Stoke Poges). RAcING: 
Manchester, Manchester November Handicap ; 
Lingfield Park. 


24 MON—CoursincG: Beccles and District Club. 
RacinG: Leicester. 


25 TUES—Racinc: Leicester. 


26 WED—Covursinc: Newmarket Champion 
Meeting. FieLD TRIALS: Spaniels—Scottish 
Field Trials Association (Laurieston, Castle 
Douglas) ; Retrievers—Irish Retriever Society 
(near Adare). FootBaLL: Rugby Union: 
Kent v. Middlesex (Blackheath). Racine: 
Newbury. 


27 : Newmarket Champion 
Meeting. FIELD TRIALS: Spaniels—Scottish 
Field Trials Association (Laurieston, Castle 
Douglas) ; Retrievers—lIrish Retriever Society 
(near Adare). FooTBaLL: Rugby Union: East 
Midlands v. Midland Counties (Northampton). 
RacinG : Newbury; Chelmsford. 


28 FRI—RacinGc: Kempton Park. 


29 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHow: Birmingham 
Cattle and Poultry Show opens. ANGLING: 
Rivers Camel and Fowey close for Salmon 
fishing. FooTBaLL: Rugby Union: Yorkshire 
v. Dublin County (Dublin) ; Gloucestershire v. 
Hampshire (Bristol); North of Scotland v. 
Watsonians (St. Andrews). RAcING: Kempton 
Park. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November Competition will be announced in the January 
issue. 

THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the September Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :--Mr. W. G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees ; 
Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, Trewartha Terrace, 
Penzance; Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, 17, Earl’s Court Square, $.W.; Mr. W. M. 
Codrington, Preston Hall, Uppingham; Mrs. A. G. Smith, 65, Marine Parade, 
Sheerness; Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone ; Herr 
Felix Schmal, Sanlengasse 10, Wien [IX.; Dr. Hamish Nicol, 5, Sydney Place, 
Onslow Square, London, S.W.; and Mr. M. B. Savill, Southfleet, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 
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STOCKTON SUMMER MEETING.- FINISH ELTON TWO-YEAR-OLD PLATE 
Photograph by Mr. W, G, Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees 


THE OBSTACLE RACE. NAVAL SPORTS, CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr, Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A GOAL, ENGLAND SCORE IN OLYMPIC FOOTBALL AGAINST HUNGARY 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 


A SOWAR OF THE 7TH HARIANA LANCERS, TENT-PEGGING AT DELHI 


Photograph by Captain P. R. Chambers, Staff College, Quetta, India 
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HOCKEY AT ROSSALL SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE 
This game is different frcm the ordinary Hockey as no passing is allowed. It is played on the shore; the ground 
being 100 by 50 yards, and the circle 6 by 3 vards. 


Photograph by Mr. D. Fishbourne, Bank of Ireland, Tralee, Co. Kerry, Ireland 


TRICK DIVING BY PLYMOUTH AMATEURS AT HAYLE REGATTA, CORNWALL 
Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, Trewartha Terrace, Penzance 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SCOTCH BAKERS V, EASTBOURNE BOWLING CLUB, ON THE GREEN AT THE SAFFRONS, EASTBOURNE 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


OBSTACLE RACE, GREASY BOARDS AND ROPES, ROYAL NAVAL SPORTS, SHEERNESS 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, 65, Marine. Parade, Sheerness 
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A WELL CONCEALED BUTT 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Reid Walker, Cabrach Lodge, Rhynie, Aberdeenshire 


THE THREE BANKS MEETING. FINAL 100 YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOOTBALL WITH LEGS AND ARMS TIED. 3RD ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMENT V. 3RD EAST SURREY REGIMENT 


Photograph by Mr. W. B. Churchill-Longman, 3rd Royal Sussex Regiment, 7, Collingham Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


THE GOALKEEPER BEATEN 


Photograph by Herr. Felix Schmail, Sanlengasse 10, Wien IX 
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GEORGINA III, COMING OVER THE LAST FENCE AT THE UNITED HUNTS’ MEETING, LINGFIELD 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. Crosse, 17, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


A FALSE START FOR THE NAVAL DERBY AT THE SPORTS HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE VISIT OF 
” ” 


H.M.A.S. ‘‘ AUSTRALIA ’’ AND ‘‘ SYDNEY ”’ TO CAPETOWN 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Capetown 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


8-METRE YACHT RACE AT STOKES BAY, SOUTHAMPTON 
Photograph by Dr. Hamish Nicol, 5, Sydney Place, Onslow Square, London, S.W. 


A SMALL SALMON BEING LANDED IN VERY CLEAR WATER 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Barber, Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
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STOCKTON SUMMER MEETING, FINISH OF HAREWOOD TWO-YEAR-OLD PLATE 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees 


TWO USEFUL ‘‘ LEPPERS ” 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Southfleet, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 
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